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Herzog  Heine  Geduld 

NASDAQ  Market  Making  For  The  Institutional  Investor 

Every  institutional  investor  is  unique.  However,  all  of  Herzog  Heine  Geduld's  institutional 
clients  enjoy  identical  benefits:  unparalleled  expertise  in  the  movement  of  blocks  and  outstanding 
personal  service.  Many  top  institutional  investors  have 
already  made  the  leap  to  Herzog  Heine  Geduld  - one  of  the  many  reasons  we 
consistently  rank  among  the  top  three  institutional  block  trading  firms. 

We've  earned  our  stripes.  Quietly. 
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BRAD  ZIPPER,  NASDAQ 
(800)  221-3600 

JERRY  LOGAN,  institutional 
(800)  843-4845 

TONY  FASONE,  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  225-3271 

http://pawws.com/HRZG 


Who  says  lightning  doesn't  strike 
twice  in  the  same  spot? 

Strike  one:  1993.  Ernst  revolution- 
izes clearing  with  EPS^-Ernst's 
Paperless  Solution.  Suddenly,  nothing 
is  the  same. 

Strike  two:  1997.  Ernst  introduces 
ENX™-Ernst  Network  Xpress  that  puts 
you  and  your  clients  in  the  forefront  of 
trading  technology. 

Internet  Trading.  Touchtone  Trading. 

ENX™  is  a model  of  efficiency  and 
economy.  You  sign  up  for  it;  your 
clients  get  an  Internet  trading  site  with 
your  company's  logo  and  color  theme, 
with  the  full  functionality  of  trading. 


account  inquiry,  quotes/news,  and 
research  retrieval.  The  theory  is  to 
keep  your  valued  customers  with  the 
best  and  the  latest.  And  to  add  new 
ones  who,  more  and  more,  insist  on  this 
technology. 

Another  important  aspect  of  ENX™ 
is  touchtone  trading:  your  customers 
can  make  trades,  get  quotes  and  make 
account  inquiries  by  simply  pushing  a 
few  telephone  buttons. 

A Big  Idea  for  Small  Offices. 

ENX''’  has  another  element  as  well. 
Any  correspondent  or  correspondent 
branch  office  that  does  not  want  to 
incur  the  expense  of  maintaining  a ded- 


icated line,  can  have  access  to  Ernst  on- 
line, 24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week-  to 
enter  trades,  quickly  check  multiple 
account  balances,  retrieve  news  and 
quotes  and  get  other  information.  It's  a 
cost-efficient  system  for  small  firms 
that  provides  all  the  technology  and 
sophistication  of  the  big  firms. 

Call  our  CEO,  Bill  Behrens,  at 
1-800-48  ERNST  and  see  what's  next, 
now.  Or  visit  us  at  our  Internet  site: 
http://www.ernst-co.com. 

Ernst 

^Company 

The  company  that  works  for  you. 
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STOCKS  & BONDS 

BUY  OR  BID  VIDEO  CATALOGS 
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Stock  and  bond  video  catalogs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  efc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS) . . .6  video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL) ...$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details. . .80071 7-9529. 


WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  16  years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 

WANTED: 

A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (o  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Fargo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 


FWE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS ^ 

I 4 


GEORGE  H. 

La  B ARRE 

GALLERIES 

I NC. 

P.0.  Box/46,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 

CALL:  800-71 7-9529  or  603-882-241 1 FAX:  603-882-4797 
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i^s  getting  harder  and  harder  to  tell  one  clearing  firm 
from  another... at  first  glance,  that  is.  Dig  beneath  the 
surface,  however,  and  you'll  see  why  more  than  280 
financial  institutions  find  U.S.  Clearing  Corp.’s  prompt, 
accurate  real-time  trade  processing,  record  keeping 


and  reporting,  as  well  as  our  competitive  pricing, 
utterly  irresistible.  If  it’s  results,  not  appearances,  you 
find  appealing,  the  obvious  choice  is  U.S.  Clearing  Coip. 
We  now  provide  $50  million  in  account  protection 
for  your  clients! 


US. Clearing 


Member  New  York  Slock  Exchange,  Inc. 
26  Broadway  • New  York,  NY  10004-1798 
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Founder’s 

Report 

By  John  E.  Herzog 


It  has  been  party  time  around 
the  Museum  lately,  as  we  have  broken 
new  ground  with  two  important  cele- 
brations. The  first  was  the  birthday  of 
Wall  Street,  March  13,  1653.  As  we 
commemorated  the  345TH  time 
around,  Dick  Grasso  accepted  the  first 
Wall  Street  Anniversary  Award  to 
Louis  Rukeyser.  Rukeyser  became  the 
first  “Hero  of  Wall  Street,”  and 
though  he  was  not  able  to  be  with  us 
for  the  event,  he  sent  a fine  video 
acceptance  speech,  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  audience  and  now  on  our  website 
at  mafh.org.  A special  trophy  was 
designed  with  “Charging  Bull.” 

To  mark  the  SEC’s  initiative  of  a 
week-long  hemisphere  wide  event  on 
behalf  of  “The  Facts  on  Saving  and 
Investing,”  the  Museum  presented  a dif- 


ferent speaker  each  day.  The  objective 
of  the  writers  and  financial  historians 
who  spoke  was  to  add  perspective  to 
the  markets  by  presenting  some  inter- 
esting historical  facts  and  entertaining 
anecdotes  to  illustrate  the  foibles  we 
share  as  investors.  These  were  very 
well  received,  and  featured  a star  stud- 
ded cast  of  Marty  Zweig,  Tom 
Fleming,  John  Steele  Gordon,  Ron 
Chernow  and  Martin  Fridson.  Their 
books  were  on  sale  at  the  Museum’s 
new  gift  shop,  and  many  autographed 
copies  were  sold.  The  lunchtime  pre- 
sentations took  place  in  the  new 
meeting  room  above  the  gallery,  the 
result  of  a ‘just  in  time’  effort  by  the 


staff  to  have  everything  ready.  By  the 
end  of  the  week,  we  were  all 
exhausted  but  happy,  as  we  received 
many  compliments  on  the  program. 

As  a result  of  this  experience,  we 
are  now  planning  other  lunchtime 
offerings,  although  not  five  in  the 
same  week.  We  will  begin  with  one 
each  month  and  add  to  that  schedule 
as  we  fill  in  our  calendar  with  special 
events,  so  that  eventually  we  will  have 
a meaningful  and  regular  lunchtime 
schedule.  We  will  continue  to  serve 
sandwiches  at  noon  for  each  of 
these — so  there  is  a ‘free  lunch’  after 
all!  Please  watch  our  website  for 
more.  BD 


MUSEUM 


AMERICAN 


FINANCIAL 


HISTORY 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  newest 
public  repository  of  documents,  stock  and  bond  certificates, 
engravings,  and  other  historically  significant  artifacts  dedicated 
to  the  origins  and  history  of  the  American  capital  markets. 

The  Museum  is  located  at  28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Hours:  11:30  a.m.  until  3:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Admission  is  free,  and  special  hours  can  be  arranged  for 
group  tours.  For  further  information,  please  contact 
the  Museum  at  212-908-4519. 


A New  Name  In 

As  The  International  Bond  & 
Share  Society  enters  its  21  st  year, 
the  Society  has  renamed  its  quarterly 
publication.  The  magazine,  previously 
known  as  the  IBSS  Journal,  is  now 
called  Scripophily. 

The  word  “scripophily”  was  coined 
in  1978  for  the  collection  and  study  of 
defunct  stocks  and  bonds.  Ted 
Robinson,  American  editor  of 
Scripophily,  said  the  editors  were  leery 
about  using  the  one-word  name  when 
they  launched  the  magazine  20  years 
ago,  since  the  term  was  not  yet  well 
known.  But  now,  the  name  has  caught 
on  and  is  widely  accepted  and  used. 

“Today,  it  [‘scripophily’)  is  as 


Scripophily 

familiar  as  ‘numismatics’  and  ‘philat- 
ely,’” Robinson  said. 

The  first  edition  of  the  magazine 
under  its  new  name  includes  reviews 
of  10  recent  auctions,  as  well  as  arti- 
cles on  The  Bank  of  North  America 
and  a Standard  Oil  stock  signed  by 
J.D.  Rockefeller  that  sold  at  auction 
for  $61,000. 

The  magazine’s  editorial  team  also 
recently  underwent  some  changes. 
Howard  Shakespeare  retired  as  editor 
after  11  years  in  the  position.  He  will 
continue  at  the  magazine  as  European 
editor.  Ted  Robinson  is  the  American 
editor,  and  Brian  Mills  is  now  the 
managing  editor,  na 
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Additions  to  the  Collection 
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One  of  the  Museum’s  most  recent  acquisitions  proves 
the  stock  market  is  not  only  for  Wall  Street  tycoons.  Shown 
here  are  examples  of  the  stock  charts  of  Ludwig  Wilhelm 
Blau,  a geophysicist  from  Houston,  TX,  who  was  president 
of  the  Texas  Academy  of  Science  and  a holder  of  53  patents 
in  engineering  and  oil-finding.  An  example  of  his  work  on 
the  torsion  balance  used  in  oil  finding  is  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  Blau  emigrated  from  Germany  to  the  U.S.  in  1909, 
and  his  family  settled  and  farmed  in  the  Texas  Panhandle. 
In  1922,  he  began  college  and  eventually  received  a Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Blau’s  interest  in  the 
stock  market  began  in  1929  and  continued  until  his  death 
in  1978.  His  daughters,  Margaret  B.  Clegg  and  Esther  B. 


Top  right:  The  Museum  acquired  this  vignette  proof  of  an  airplane , along 
with  others,  at  auction.  Bottom  right:  Ludwig  Blau,  holder  of  53  patents  in 
engineering  and  oil  finding.  Left:  Examples  of  Ludwig  Blau  s stock  charts. 


Grace,  donated  the  collection  of  his  financial  records  to  the 
Museum  in  March. 

Other  donations  to  the  Museum  include  a certificate  for 
one  share  of  the  Lake  Copper  Company  signed  by  William 
Alfred  Paine,  a gift  of  Larry  Falater,  and  a framed  print  of 
the  NatWest  Markets  USA  Trading  Floor  from  Les  Johnson. 
The  Museum  recently  purchased  at  auction  vignette  proofs 
and  photographs  of  airplanes,  as  well  as  a certificate  for 
66  ~h  shares  in  the  Fraser  Logging  Company.  Ha 
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Museum  Exhibit 
Schedule 

Winter  1997 


Rags  to  Riches 
The  Financing  of  America, 
1776-1836 


Fall  1998 

IPOs 

How  Companies  Go  Public 

Spring  1999 

Financial  News  is  News 
How  Wall  Street  Communicates 

Fall  1999 

Derivatives 
from  Biblical  Days 
to  the  2 1 st  Century 

Spring  zooo 

American  Business  at  the 
Turn  of  the  Century 

1800  — 1900  — 2000 


Be  sure  to  visit  our  gallery 
at  28  Broadway. 


Museum  Names  Rukeyser  First 
“Hero  of  Wall  Street” 


Clockwise  starting  above:  Dick  Grasso 
accepted  the  first  annual  “Hero  of  Wall  Street” 
award  for  Louis  Rukeyser  at  the  Museum  March 


Urban  historian  Steven  H.  Jaffe  signed  copies  of  his  book, 

Who  Were  the  Founding  Fathers?,  after  his  talk  on  the  development  of  Wall  Street. 


The  Museum  celebrated  Wall  Street’s  345th  birthday  with  a cake  donated  by  Ferrara's. 


The  Museum  named  Louis 
Rukeyser  the  first  “Hero  of  Wall 
Street”  at  a celebration  commemorat- 
ing Wall  Street’s  345TH  birthday  on 
March  13.  More  than  65  people 
attended  the  event  in  the  Museum’s 
new  lecture  and  meeting  space  above 
the  gallery  at  28  Broadway. 

Dick  Grasso,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  accepted  the 
award  on  Rukeyser’s  behalf.  Rukeyser, 
host  of  the  nationally  televised  “Wall 
Street  Week,”  delivered  his  acceptance 
speech  via  videotape. 

Grasso  praised  Rukeyser  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  world  of  finance 
and  investments  to  a level  most 
Americans  can  easily  understand  and 
relate. 

“Wall  Street  and  Main  Street  are 
today  one  and  the  same.  I can’t  think 


of  a better  person  to  receive  this 
award,”  he  said.  “It  was  Louis 
Rukeyser  who  truly  brought  Wall 
Street  to  Main  Street.” 

The  birthday  celebration  included 
a slide  show  presentation  on  the 
development  of  Wall  Street  from  the 
17th  century  through  the  1840s  by 
Steven  H.  Jaffe,  urban  historian 
and  senior  historian  of  the  South 
Street  Seaport  Museum.  Following 
the  speech  and  award  presentation, 
Jaffe  signed  copies  of  his  book, 
Who  Were  the  Founding  Fathers ?, 
and  author  Charles  Geisst  signed 
Wall  Street:  A History.  Birthday 
cake  and  coffee  were  served  at  the 
reception. 

The  event  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
Museum  and  The  Bowling  Green 
Association.  133 
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Louis  Rukeyser:  Hero  of  Wall  Street 

"'Economic  commentator  and  host  of  “Wall  Street  Week  With  Louis  Rukeyser” 

" Best-selling  author  of  What’s  Ahead  for  the  Economy:  The  Challenge  and 
the  Chance  and  How  to  Make  Money  in  Wall  Street 

“Editor  of  two  newsletters:  “Louis  Rukeyser’s  Wall  Street”  and  “Louis 
Rukeyser’s  Mutual  Lunds” 

“ Selected  “Lree  Enterprise  Man  of  the  Year”  by  the  Center  for  Research  and 
Education  in  Lree  Enterprise  at  Texas  A&M  University  in  1987 

“Named  the  “Best  Dressed  Man  in  Einance”  by  the  Fashion  Foundation  of 
America 


The  Museum  would  like  to  thank  these  members 
for  their  generous  donations  this  spring: 
Patron  Member 

Merrill  Lynch  & Co.  Foundation,  Inc. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Society  Members 
Nelson  Fleishman 

James  Prout  (Taylor-Rafferty  Associates,  Inc.) 

A.  Umit  Taftali 
Martin  Zweig 

Donor  Members 

Margize  Howell 
Professor  William  T.  Allen 

The  Museum  thanks  all  contributors,  old  and  new, 
for  their  continued  support. 


Professor  Laslo  Andor  (L), 
a Fulbright  Scholar  at  Rutgers 
University  from  Budapest,  vis- 
ited the  Museum  with  three 
students  to  hear  John  Steele 
Gordon’s  presentation  on  the 
national  debt. 


Visitors  browsed  through  the 
Museum 's  new  gift  shop 
after  the  daily  lectures  from 
March  30- April  3. 


City  Council 
Supports  Wall  Street 


The  Museum  had  a surprise  guest 
during  its  celebration  of  Wall 
Street’s  345TH  birthday.  New  York 
City  Councilman  Ken  Fisher,  from 
Brooklyn,  presented  the  Museum 
with  a framed  commemorative  cer- 
tificate from  the  City  Council. 

The  certificate  states,  “The  Council 
of  the  City  of  New  York  commemo- 
rates the  345TH  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Wall  Street  and 
proudly  salutes  the  men  and  women 
who  have  contributed  to  its  greatness.” 

As  he  presented  the  document  to 
Museum  Founder  John  Herzog,  Fisher 
said,  “We  are  thrilled  that  Wall  Street 
is  the  financial  capital  of  New  York.” 

The  certificate  is  on  display  in  the 
Museum's  new  lecture  hall.  03 
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The  Facts  on  Saving  and  Investing  Campaign 


Martin  Zweig,  one  of  America’s  best  known  Mutual 
Fund  Managers,  spoke  at  the  Museum  on  Monday,  March 
30,  to  lead  off  a series  of  presentations  on  saving  and  invest- 
ing. The  event  was  the  first  of  five  noontime  talks  and  book 
signings  by  leading  financial  experts  and  historians  from 
March  30-April  3. 

Other  speakers  in  the  series  were  historians  Thomas 
Fleming  (March  31)  and  John  Steele  Gordon  (April  2); 
Martin  S.  Fridson,  director  of  Global  High  Yield  Strategy  at 


Merrill  Lynch  &c  Co.  (April  3);  and  Ron  Chernow,  author 
and  radio  commentator  (April  1).  Herzog  Heine  Geduld, 
Ernst  & Company,  Quick  &c  Reilly,  Inc.,  Spear  Leeds  & 
Kellogg,  and  R.M.  Smythe  &c  Co.,  Inc.  sponsored  the 
events. 

The  presentations  were  part  of  the  campaign,  The  Facts 
on  Saving  and  Investing , promoted  by  the  Securities  & 
Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  to  benefit  investors  through  a 
variety  of  educational  offerings.  Ed 


1.  Thomas  Fleming:  Nationally  known  historian 
and  author  of  Liberty!  The  American 
Revolution  2.  Ron  Chernow:  Radio  commen- 
tator, lecturer,  and  author  of  The  House  of 
Morgan  3.  Marty  Zweig:  One  of  America’s 
best  known  Mutual  Fund  Managers  and  fre- 
quent guest  on  “ Wall  Street  Week,  with  Louis 
Rukeyser"  4.  John  Steele  Gordon:  Prominent 
historian,  lecturer  and  author  of  Hamilton’s 
Blessing  5.  Martin  Fridson:  Director  of  Global 
High  Yield  Strategy  at  Merrill  Lynch  & Co. 
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Now  you  can  follow  in 
Rockefeller’s  footsteps. 

Introducing  the 

DOWNTOWN  WALKING  TOUR  — 

Robber  Barons  of  Wall  Street 


America’s  financial  history  is  filled  with  fascinating  personalities. 

Just  mention  J.P.  Morgan,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Jay  Gould,  Henry  Clay  Frick,  E.H.  Harriman,  Victoria  Woodhull, 
or  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  you’ll  find  heroes  and  scoundrels  — 
sometimes  in  the  same  person. 

That’s  what  will  happen  this  summer  when  the  Museum  launches 
its  new  walking  tour.  The  two-hour  tour  of  lower  Manhattan, 
conducted  by  professional  guides,  will  provide  facts,  insights,  and 
anecdotes,  of  the  19th-  and  early  20th-century  personalities  that 
had  such  an  impact  on  the  financial  system  we  know  today. 

Please  join  a Robber  Barons  of  Wall  Street  tour  on: 

Saturday,  June  27,  1998,  1:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  July  25,  1998,  1:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  August  22,  1998,  1:00  p.m. 

Tour  participants  meet  at  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 
28  Broadway  (at  Bowling  Green).  Tickets  are  $10  per  person. 

Group  rates  are  available.  For  additional  information  or  reservations 
call  212-908-4519  or  visit  our  website  at  www. mafh.org. 

Sponsored  by  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
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Allan  A.  Ryan  and  the 
Ultimate  Short  Squeeze 

Stutz  Motors  1920 


By  Brian  Grinder  & Dan  Cooper 


1918  Stutz  Bearcat 

Allan  A.  Ryan  was  the  son  of 
the  famous  financier  William  Fortune 
Ryan.  The  elder  Ryan  arrived  in  the 
United  States  penniless  in  1886  but 
was  worth  $50  million  by  1905.  The 
younger  Ryan  was  a bullish  trader 
who  profited  immensely  from  the  ris- 
ing market  of  1919.  One  of  his  largest 
investments  was  in  the  Stutz  Motor 
Car  Company  of  America,  Inc.,  in 
which  he  held  controlling  interest. 

Ryan  became  president  of  Stutz 
Motors  in  1916.  At  the  beginning  of 
January  1920,  Stutz  sold  for  about 
$100  a share  and  had  risen  through- 
out the  month.  On  Feb.  2,  the  stock 
rocketed  from  $120  to  $134  when  an 
organized  group  of  bear  raiders  began 
selling  the  stock  short. 

Ryan  decided  to  fight  the  bears  by 
buying  all  of  the  Stutz  shares  that  came 
up  for  sale.  He  raised  the  funds  needed 
for  his  plan  by  borrowing  from  banks 
and  wealthy  acquaintances,  such  as 
Charles  Schwab.  The  price  of  Stutz 
reached  a low  of  $113  in  early  March 
but  began  to  rise  thereafter,  as  Ryan’s 


purchasing  strategy  began  to  affect  the 
stock’s  price.  By  mid-month,  excited 
bears  were  borrowing  Stutz  stock  from 
their  brokers  and  selling  it  into  the 
market  (to  Ryan)  in  anticipation  of  its 
ultimate  decline.  Ryan  began  to  “feed 
the  bears”  by  lending  shares  to  bro- 
kers, who  in  turn  lent  them  to  their 
clients.  In  late  March,  many  Stutz 
shareholders  were  eager  to  cash  in  on 
the  inflated  price,  and  so  they  sold, 
unbeknownst  to  them,  to  Ryan.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  when  the  price 
reached  $391,  Ryan  owned  or  held 
contracts  for  r 10,000  shares.  He  had 
cornered  the  market,  and  the  shorts 
were  squeezed. 

On  March  31,  Ryan  told  the 
Business  Conduct  Committee  of  the 
Exchange  that  he  would  sell  shares  to 
the  short  sellers,  who  desperately 
wished  to  cover  their  short  positions, 
for  $750  per  share.  The  Exchange 
reacted  by  temporarily  suspending 
trading  in  Stutz  stock  and  declaring 
Ryan’s  contracts  void.  Many 
Exchange  members  were  evidently 


1913  Stutz  Bearcat 

caught  in  the  squeeze.  On  April  6,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  short  sellers,  a 20 
percent  stock  dividend  fell  due  on  all 
outstanding  Stutz  stock.  To  add  insult 
to  injury,  the  Stutz  Motors  Board  of 
Directors  announced  an  additional 
stock  dividend  that  would  eventually 
increase  the  number  of  outstanding 
shares  to  200,000.  On  April  13,  Ryan 
resigned  his  seat  on  the  Exchange  and 
gave  the  names  of  nine  Exchange 
members  who  were  caught  in  the 
short  to  the  New  York  World. 

The  Exchange  backed  down  from 
its  position  that  the  contracts  were 
invalid  and  declared  that  their  settle- 
ment was  “entirely  a matter  of  negoti- 
ation between  the  parties.”  A media- 
tion committee  was  formed  but  was 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement.  Ryan 
became  impatient  with  the  committee 
and  announced  that  he  intended  to 
“buy  in”  all  stock  owed  to  him  at  10 
am  on  April  24.  “Buying  in”  meant 
that  Ryan  intended  to  buy  shares  of 
Stutz  on  behalf  of  those  owing  him 
shares  at  a price  acceptable  to  himself. 
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Since  trading  was  suspended  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  “buy 
in”  would  occur  on  the  Curb 
Exchange.  However,  the  short  sellers 
agreed  to  buy  at  $550  a share  before 
the  deadline  was  reached.  Ryan’s 
“profits”  were  estimated  to  be 
between  $1  and  $1.6  million. 

Ryan  stated  after  the  agreement 
was  reached,  “I  am  more  gratified 
because  the  settlement  recognizes  the 
validity  of  Stock 
Exchange  contracts  than 
I am  by  reason  of  the  set- 
tlement figures.  The  invi- 
olability of  these  con- 
tracts I regard  as  the 
cornerstone  of  our  whole 
commercial  and  financial 
structure.”  He  also  said: 

The  Stutz  incident 
has,  however,  served 
to  point  out  certain 
flaws  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  system. 

Never  again  should  a 
governor  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  any 
deliberation,  decision 
or  judgment  upon  a matter  in 
which  he  or  his  firm  has  or  rep- 
resents an  interest  directly  or 
indirectly.  This  is  a reform  which 
the  Exchange,  for  itself,  its  mem- 
bers and  the  thousands  of  people 
who  deal  with  it,  should 
promptly  inaugurate  and  strictly 
enforce. 

Also,  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks  emphasize  the  advis- 
ability of  placing  this  gigantic 
financial  institution  under  the 
sort  of  legal  supervision  the  gov- 
ernment now  exercises  over 
banks,  trust  companies  and 
insurance  companies.  There  is 
no  proper  power  which  the 
Exchange  enjoys  today  that  it 
cannot  just  as  well  enjoy  if  it  be 
incorporated.  In  incorporation, 
it  will  curb  the  exercise  of 
improper  power  and  secure  a 
fair  administration  in  accor- 


dance with  the  principles  of 
equity  and  fair  dealing.  Then, 
incorporation  will  prove  a bul- 
wark for  members,  customers 
and  tbe  public  alike. 

In  the  end,  however,  it  proved  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  for  Ryan,  who  owed 
the  banks  that  backed  him  a great  deal 
of  money.  He  faced  severe  liquidity 
problems  because  he  was  unable  to 
sell  any  of  his  shares  of  the  suspended 


Stutz  common  stock  and  because  the 
Exchange  dragged  its  feet  in  selling  his 
seat.  Furthermore,  many  of  his  other 
stock  holdings  suffered  significant  set- 
backs. 

On  July  22,  1922,  Ryan  filed  for 
bankruptcy,  listing  debts  of 
$32,435,477  against  assets  of  only 
$643,5 3 3 - O'1  Aug.  2,  Ryan’s  135,000 
shares  of  Stutz  were  auctioned  off, 
bringing  only  $20  a share.  The  pur- 
chaser, Charles  Schwab,  was  unable  to 
run  the  company  profitably.  In  1938, 
Stutz,  a victim  of  the  Great 
Depression,  went  out  of  business. 

Application 

Ryan's  prophetic  words  regarding  the 
need  for  government  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  securities  markets  came  to 
pass  with  the  creation  of  the  Securities 
& Exchange  Commission  in  1934. 
Additionally,  the  Stock  Exchange 
“Old  Boys  Club,”  which  tended  to 


look  down  on  up-and-comers,  such  as 
the  Ryans,  was  changed  dramatically 
with  the  securities  legislation  of  the 
1930s.  Relative  newcomers  to  the 
markets  were  now  in  a better  position 
to  engage  in  trading  in  a market  that 
was  answerable  to  federal  regulators. 

Insider  trading,  securities  fraud,  and 
market  manipulation  were  signifi- 
cantly curtailed  because  of  government 
supervision.  Indeed,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time 
became  a key  participant 
in  shaping  the  nature  and 
role  of  financial  markets. 
While  government  over- 
sight is  sometimes  heavy 
handed  and  inflexible, 
there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  government’s  pres- 
ence has  brought  about  a 
calming  influence  and  a 
sense  of  fairness  to  secu- 
rities markets. 

Dr.  Dan  Cooper  is  a 
metnber  of  Financial 
History’s  editorial  board 
and  teaches  finance  and 
investments  at  Marist  College  in 
upstate  New  York.  Dr.  Brian  Grinder  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  finance  at 
Eastern  'Washington  University  in 
Cheney,  WA. 
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The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  British  Empire 

A New  Look  at  the  American  Revolution 
Part  II 


By  Thomas  Fleming 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a three  part 
series  based  on  Tom  Fleming’s  lecture 
entitled  “A  New  Look  at  the  American 
Revolution.”  Fleming  presented  this 
lecture,  based  on  his  latest  book, 
Liberty!  The  American  Revolution,  at 
the  Museum  in  December. 

Every  time  I look  at  Charles 
Willson  Peale’s  painting  of  George 
Washington,  I shake  my  head  in  bewil- 
derment and  wonder  what  the  U.S. 
government  was  thinking  in  1932, 
when  they  chose  the  frozen-faced  por- 
trait on  the  dollar  bill  as  our  official 
image  of  this  man. 


Here  is  the  Washington  who  vivi- 
fies Liberty!  This  portrait  depicts  a 
6' 4",  45-year-old  warrior,  the  finest 
horsemen  of  his  age.  He  was  a man 
who  loved  a good  play,  a good 
Madeira  and  an  off-color  joke.  Look 
at  that  shrewd,  tough  mouth.  Here 
was  a man  without  illusions.  “Since 
we  cannot  have  men  as  we  wish  them 
to  be,  we  must  take  them  as  they  are,” 
Washington  said. 

In  eight  years  of  war,  this  big 
Virginian  grew  from  a diffident  colo- 
nial to  a man  who  could  out-think 
European  soldiers  and  politicians. 
While  everyone  else  was  wringing 


their  hands  and  declaring  the  contest 
as  good  as  lost  in  the  ruinous  closing 
months  of  1776,  Washington  kept  his 
head  and  evolved  the  strategy  that 
won  the  war.  Lieutenant  General  Dave 
Richard  Palmer,  the  former  superin- 
tendent of  West  Point,  calls  it  “the 
way  of  the  fox.” 

Probably  the  least  known  side  of 
Washington  today  is  his  sophisticated 
use  of  intelligence.  He  was  his  own 
CIA  director,  running  dozens  of  spy 
rings  inside  British-held  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  He  used  invisible 
ink,  codes,  double  agents,  and  disin- 
formation with  great  skill. 

Washington  did  more  than  win 
the  war  by  devising  a successful 
strategy.  He  also  established  a tradi- 
tion of  respect  for  civilian  authority 
that  helped  preserve  American  lib- 
erty for  the  next  200  years.  Many 
people  wanted  him  to  become  a 
King  George  I or  a Cromwellian 
Protector  backed  by  the  army’s  guns. 
Instead,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
resigned  his  commission  as  com- 
mander in  chief  and  went  home  to 
Mount  Vernon. 


Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  cockpit. 
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When  George  III  heard  about  this 
resignation,  he  exclaimed,  “Sir,  if  he 
does  that,  he  will  be  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world!” 

At  one  point,  His  Majesty  thought 
he  was  in  the  running  for  that  title. 

Great  as  he  was,  Washington  could 
not  have  won  the  Revolution  without 
the  help  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Without  Franklin,  there  might  never 
have  been  a Revolution.  Instead,  there 
might  have  been  little  more  than  a 
colonial  flare-up  in  Boston,  which 


Benjamin  Franklin 


George  III  could  have  extinguished 
with  three  or  four  regiments  and  a 
naval  squadron.  No  one  in  the  rest  of 
America  gave  much  of  a damn  for  the 
hypocritical  Yankees,  who  sang 
psalms  on  Sunday  and  cheated  people 
on  Monday. 

But  when  the  British  included 
Franklin,  the  most  famous  American 
of  his  time,  in  their  anti- 
Americanism,  they  revealed  their 
underlying  contempt  for  all  colonials 
and  their  determination  to  run  the 
empire  on  their  terms.  Franklin  both 
personified  and  accelerated  the  mas- 
sive disillusion  with  England  that 
Americans  experienced. 


For  more  than  a decade  before  the 
war  began,  Franklin  had  been  the  unof- 
ficial spokesman  for  America  in 
England.  No  one  loved  the  so-called 
“mother  country”  more  heartily  before 
the  trouble  began,  and  no  one  became 
more  disenchanted  with  the  country’s 
political  corruption  and  arrogance. 

One  of  the  primary  illustrations  in 
my  book  is  this  painting  of  Franklin  in 
the  cockpit.  Here  we  see  Franklin 
being  arraigned,  insulted  and  ridiculed 
by  Solicitor  General  Alexander 
Wedderburn  before  the  King’s  Privy 
Council  on  Jan.  29,  1774.  It  was  the 
British  establishment’s  way  of  punish- 
ing him  for  leaking  letters  written  by 
Massachusetts  Governor  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  recommending  “some 
abridgment”  of  liberty  to  get  Boston 
under  control. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration,  but 
only  a mild  one,  to  say  this  collision 
started  the  Revolution.  As  Franklin 
left  the  room,  he  supposedly  took 
Wedderburn  by  the  arm  and  said,  “I 
will  make  your  master  a little  king  for 
that.”  And  if  he  did  not  say  it,  he 
unquestionably  thought  it. 

When  Franklin  returned  from 
England  in  1775,  most  Americans 
were  still  dithering  about  compromise 
and  petitions  to  His  Majesty  to  resolve 
the  crisis.  Franklin  said,  “I  am  for 
independence.”  A year  before  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  a line,  Franklin  sub- 
mitted a draft  of  a declaration  of  inde- 
pendence to  Congress. 

Franklin  took  this  stand  even 
though  he  knew  it  meant  personal 
heartbreak.  His  only  son,  William 
Franklin,  the  royal  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  had  already  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  remain  loyal  to  the  king.  But 
not  even  such  a fundamental  disap- 
pointment caused  Franklin  to  waver 
for  a moment  in  his  commitment  to 
American  liberty. 

As  ambassador  to  France, 
Franklin  procured  the  vital  aid  the 


Americans  needed  to  fight  George  III. 
He  managed  this  feat  while  sur- 
rounded by  agents  of  the  British 
secret  service  and  a swarm  of 
Americans  who  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  smear  his  reputation 
and  impugn  his  integrity. 

Still,  Franklin  never  lost  his  sense 
of  humor.  Early  in  1778,  he  encoun- 
tered Edward  Gibbon,  author  of  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire , in  a Paris  restaurant. 
Franklin  sent  one  of  his  entourage 


Peale’s  George  Washington 


over  to  invite  the  historian  to  have  a 
drink  with  him.  Gibbon,  a stuffed 
shirt  who  voted  mindlessly  with 
George  III  in  Parliament,  replied  that 
he  could  have  no  communication 
with  a rebel  against  his  king. 
Franklin  sent  back  his  man  to  say  he 
was  disappointed.  He  was  eager  to 
supply  Gibbon  with  material  for  a 
new  book,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  British  Empire.  Ha 


Tom  Fleming  is  the  author  of  more 
than  40  books  of  fiction  and  non-fic- 
tion, including  Now  We  Are  Enemies 
and  Beat  the  East  Drum.  Fie  lives  in 
New  York  City. 
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The  Rich  Rich 

The  Story  of  the 
Big  Spenders 

By  Ray  Boas 
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The  majority  of  books  I have 
handled  over  the  years  have  explained 
how  the  Robber  Barons  acquired  their 
fortunes  with  the  industries  and  com- 
panies they  built.  But,  Alan  Jenkins  in 
The  Rich  Rich:  The  Story  of  the  Big 
Spenders , published  in  1978,  took  a 
different  approach  and  wrote  about 
what  came  next. 

In  this  readable  social  history 
crammed  with  anecdotes  that  bring 
these  lifestyles  alive,  Jenkins  describes 
how  the  Robber  Barons  and  other 
wealthy  individuals  spent  their  for- 
tunes, either  inherited  or  acquired. 
The  author  makes  some  generaliza- 
tions and  simplifications  about  the 
rich,  but  the  building  of  most  family 
empires  does  fit  his  scheme. 

“The  first  generation  accumulates 
with  savage  fury,  becomes  tired  and 


thinks  no  further  than  building  a mon- 
ument to  itself,  normally  an  enormous 
house...  the  second  generation  has 
social  ambitions,  and  spends  lavishly 
to  gain  them...  and,  the  third  genera- 
tion, having  lost  the  art  or  the  need  of 
self-preservation,  often  begins  to  lose 
all,”  Jenkins  wrote. 

According  to  the  author,  there  are 
really  only  three  things  to  do  with 
money:  spend  it,  keep  and  increase  it, 
or  give  it  away.  Andrew  Carnegie  once 
said,  “The  man  who  dies  rich  dies  dis- 
graced,” and  he  gave  away  millions. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  saw  “giving  is 
investing”  in  enterprises  that  would 
benefit  the  populace  at  large;  but,  the 
philanthropy  of  other  wealthy  individ- 
uals and  families  is  now  seen  as  a way 
of  “sloughing  off  guilt.” 

For  many,  like  Diamond  Jim  Brady, 
one  object  of  spending  is  to  relax  one’s 
tensions,  and  the  more  spontaneous  or 
extravagant  the  expenditure,  the  bet- 
ter. For  some  of  the  Robber  Barons, 
the  enjoyment  came  from  the 
acquisition  of  wealth.  “The 
struggle,  the  chase,  were 
what  counted,”  Jenkins 
wrote.  The  enjoyment 
that  came  from  spending 
belonged  to  the  heirs. 


The  spending  was  on  the  status 
symbols  of  the  turn  of  the  century 
(and  not  much  has  changed),  which 
included  great  houses,  huge  yachts  (or 
floating  palaces),  and  private  railroad 
cars.  Dinner  parties,  too,  were  a way 
of  showing  one’s  wealth.  August 
Belmont  would  serve  the  200  guests  at 
his  sit-down  dinner  parties  what  we 
now  call  gourmet  food.  It  was  normal 
to  be  served  seven  or  eight  courses  at 
dinner,  and  that  was  often  the  bill  of 
fare  even  when  200  guests  were  not 
invited  to  dinner. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  March  27, 
1883,  described  an  event  held  at  the 
5th  Avenue  palace  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  K.  Vanderbilt.  The  party 
was  said  to  have  cost  $250,000,  the 
most  ever  spent  to  that  date  in 
America  for  one  party.  There  were 
spectacular  theme  decorations  and 
entertainment,  with  fairyland  scenes 
and  Mother  Goose  tableaus,  and  the 
Courts  of  Europe  were  recreated. 

Half  of  the  party’s  cost  was 
said  to  have  been  spent  on 
costumes  alone. 

This  was  the  era  of 
the  “400  list”  of  who  was 
who  in  society.  And  those 
like  Jay  Gould  (con- 
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“Good  heavens,  Lavina!  It  says  here  the  East  Wing  u>as  burned  down  last  night. 


sidered  nouveau  riche)  were  not 
included  at  the  Vanderbilts  (remem- 
ber he  had  swindled  the  Commodore 
years  before).  Wealth  truly  “confers 
the  ability  to  act  out  fantasies,”  and 
the  parties  of  the  time  certainly  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  one  chapter,  Jenkins  recounts  the 
Rothschild  family  and  its  expendi- 
tures. It  was  reported  that  even  by 


1919,  the  Rothschilds  “were  down  to 
their  last  millions”  after  their  rise  over 
120  years  from  the  Judengasse  in 
Frankfurt.  One  way  millionaires  of 
the  time  spent  their  money,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  Rothschilds,  was  on 
the  furnishings  for  their  palatial 
homes.  Most  everyone,  or  so  it 
seemed,  had  antiques  that  once 
belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette.  The 


furnishings  were  exquisite,  but  it  was 
also  satisfying  to  be  able  to  point  to 
a table  or  secretary  and  say,  “That 
was  made  for  Catherine  the  Great.” 
In  time,  however,  Jenkins  points  out 
that  the  eccentricities  of  what  was 
once  “the  richest  family  in  the 
world”  took  a turn,  and  all  branches 
of  the  family  were  losing  their 
“super-spending  panache.” 

Later  chapters  in  this  book  bring 
us  up  through  the  Depression  years 
and  into  the  recent  past.  For  many 
of  the  wealthy,  philanthropy  was 
important  and  flourished  because  of 
the  tax  laws.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
established  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  his  own  terms,  “that  it 
should  be  ‘aggressively  Christian’ 
with  ‘no  infidel  teachers.’”  Andrew 
Carnegie  gave  away  $350  million, 
also  mainly  towards  education, 
including  2,811  libraries.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.’s  “castle-building 
instincts”  were  satisfied  in  the  recre- 
ation of  Colonial  Williamsburg — the 
only  example  of  a 20th  century  city 
being  replaced  with  an  18th  century 
town,  at  a cost  of  $62  million  in  the 
1920s. 

Finally,  Jenkins  points  out  that 
“The  Rich  Are  Always  with  Us.”  He 
identifies  many  of  the  current 
wealthy  (1970s),  and  states  “that 
our  interest  in  them  is  based  on  a 
bitter-sweet  concoction  of  curiosity 
and  envy.  The  Have-Nots  envy  the 
Haves,  and  the  Haves  envy  the 
Have-Mores.”  Jenkins  quotes  Toots 
Shor,  the  late  New  York  restaurateur 
who  said,  “I  don’t  want  to  be  a mil- 
lionaire— I just  want  to  live  like 
one.”  GD 


Ray  Boas  is  a bookseller  specializing 
in  business  and  financial  histories  and 
biographies. 
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If  this  title  sounds  peculiar 
at  all,  you  may  be  amused  to  know  it 
was  an  alternate  to  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s 
1925  title  The  Great  Gatsby.  In  his 
legendary  work,  Fitzgerald  describes 
“that  slender  riotous  island  that 
extends  itself  due  East  of  New  York — 
and  where  there  are  among  other  nat- 
ural curiosities,  two  unusual  forma- 
tions of  land.  Twenty  miles  from  the 
cities  a pair  of  enormous  eggs.” 

West  Egg  was  the  fictitious  name  for 
the  town  the  author  narrated  in  his 
20th  century  classic  novel  about  wealth 
and  power.  The  Great  Gatsby  repre- 
sents a snapshot  of  everyday  life  in  an 
intriguing  chapter  of  financial  history. 
The  setting’s  backdrop  has  come  to  be 
known  today,  though  quietly  so,  as  the 
“Gold  Coast  of  Long  Island.” 

Though  Fitzgerald’s  version  is  fic- 
tion, there  was  indeed  a Gold  Coast.  In 
the  early  20th  century,  New  York  soci- 
ety’s hob-nobbing  social  fabric  settled 
into  many  enclaves  about  the  Long 
Island  Sound.  It  was  around  these  egg- 
shaped  land  formations  and  further 
along  Long  Island’s  North  Shore  that 
the  financial  titans  of  the  American 
Industrial  Revolution  hung  their  top 
hats.  Phipps,  Guggenheim,  Woolworth, 
Chrysler,  Vanderbilt,  Post,  and  many 
others  were  all  estate  dwellers  on  the 
North  Shore,  about  25  miles  east  of 
New  York  City.  Over  the  years,  Long 
Island  mansions  and  estates  have  seen 
the  works  of  many  great  architects: 
Stanford  White,  John  Russell  Pope, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Charles 
Gwathmey,  Robert  A.M.  Stern,  and 
Norman  Jaffee. 

Long  Island’s  proximity  to  the  pulse 
of  the  industrial  revolution  in  New 
York  City  made  it  the  site  for  country 
homes  and  estates  in  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury. The  commute  was  modest  with  an 
influx  of  rail  lines  and  roadways. 

The  Gold  Coast  allowed  the 
landowners  to  retreat  to  their  manor 
homes  and  perform  their  day  to  day 
operations  in  New  York  City.  In  addi- 
tion, Long  Island  provided  an  attractive 
playground  for  the  affluent.  Golf,  polo, 
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hunting,  sailing,  croquet,  aviation  and 
fishing  were  all  available  on  Long  Island 
in  the  early  20th  cenairy.  Sports,  such  as 
polo  and  equestrian,  were  found  in  few 
other  areas  on  the  East  Coast  like  they 
were  on  Long  Island  at  the  time. 

The  influence  of  estate  owners 
made  the  Long  Island  Expressway 
curve  away  from  the  estate  lands, 
where  it  sought  a right-of-way,  initi- 
ated the  formation  of  the  Long  Island 
Lighting  Company  to  provide  electric- 
ity to  the  estate  owners  with  the  advent 
of  electricity,  and  brought  phone  ser- 
vice to  the  region  earlier  than  most 
communities  as  the  technical  wonders 
of  the  new  world  were  something  that 
the  “Gatsbys”  must  have. 

So  what  would  one  find  on  one  of 
these  estates  of  Long  Island’s  “Gold 
Coast”  past?  The  author  has  a unique 
perspective  from  which  to  write  this 
article.  For  the  first  21  years  of  my  life, 

I lived  on  the  Ogden  Phipps  estate  in 
Old  Westbury,  NY  as  the  son  of  the 
caretaker. 

While  it  may  not  be  a virtual  tour, 
my  memories  of  the  Phipps  Estate  typ- 
ify the  estates  of  Long  Island’s  Gold 
Coast  with  their  self-contained  com- 
munity, servant  quarters  and  dwellings, 
plush  gardens  and  greenhouses,  and  a 
completely  different  reality  than  most 
could  ever  imagine.  The  estate  is  one  of 
the  few  that  still  stands  today,  and  is 
still  occupied  by  Ogden  Phipps,  heir  to 
the  Phipps  fortune  of  steel,  railroad, 
and  oil  created  in  partnership  with 
Andrew  Carnegie,  a boyhood  friend 
from  a Scottish  immigrant  community 
in  Allegheny,  PA.  The  Ogden  Phipps 
estate  is  a sprawling  200  acre  body  of 
land  bordered  by  some  of  the  most 
valuable  real  estate  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  were  to  enter  the  estate  in  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century,  you  would 
have  likely  entered  through  the  black 
iron  gate  entrance,  without  any  fancy 
security  devices  or  cameras.  The  actual 
gates  were  donated  to  the  war  effort  as 
scrap  metal  in  an  era  where  everyone, 
including  the  wealthy,  was  sure  to  con- 

(Continued  on  page  35) 


The  Suffolk  County  Vanderbilt  Museum 

Above:  Entrance  to  the  laundry  room  at  William  Kissam  Vanderbilt  ll's  estate , Eagle's  Nest  (1920s). 
Opposite  Page:  Aerial  view  of  Eagle's  Nest  estate  in  Center  Port,  Long  Island  (1928). 
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Clarence  Mackay’s  Roslyn  estate,  Long  Island’s  country  house,  Harbor  Hill 

Otto  Kahn,  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  board’s  Cold  Spring  Harbor  estate 

William  C.  Whitney  estate  (New  York  Institute  of  Technology)  with  an  800-foot  stable  and  an  adjoining  mile-long  track 
Glass  artisan  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany’s  Laurelton  Hall  estate  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Marshall  Field's  Lloyd  Harbor  estate.  Camusett 

Nicholas  Brady's  Manhasset  Tudor  Revival  (now  the  Jesuit  Retreat  named  "Inasfada”) 

John  S.  Phipps'  Westbury  House  (now  Old  Westbury  Gardens) 

Walter  Chrysler's  Kings  Point  estate  (now  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy) 

Merriweather  Post's  Brookville  estate  (now  Long  Island  University’s  C.W.  Post  campus) 

Steel  magnate  Henry  Frick's  Roslyn  estate  (now  the  Nassau  County  Museum  of  Fine  Arts) 

Past  Johnson  and  Higgins  Insurance  Chief  Executive’s  Oyster  Bay  estate  (now  Planting  Fields  Arboreteum) 

Conde  Nast's  Sands  Point  estate;  and  F.W.  Woolworth's  estate  in  Glen  Cove. 

William  Kissam  Vanderbilt  IPs  Eagle's  Nest  estate,  Center  Port,  Long  Island 
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Mead  Hall,  on  the  Drew  University  campus  in  Madison,  NJ.  This  mansion  was  William  Gibbons’  home,  “The  Forest. 


Thomas  Gibbons,  born  in  Savannah,  GA  on 
Dec.  1 5,  1757,  was  the  sixth  child  of  Joseph  Gibbons  and 
Hannah  Martin.  Joseph  moved  to  the  Georgia  colony 
from  the  Bahamas  (via  South  Carolina)  in  1752..  He  was 
granted  his  Colonial  Government  Head  Rights,  and  in 
1759  was  given  a further  Crown  Grant  of  1,000  acres. 
Thomas’  uncle  William  established  himself  earlier  in  the 
colony,  having  received  his  Head  Rights  in  1743.  His  sig- 
nature is  found  on  colonial  currency. 

Thomas’  father  died  in  1769,  leaving  young  Thomas 
with  his  mother  and  younger  sisters  on  the  1,000  acre 
grant.  His  older  brother,  Joseph,  was  by  then  well 
established  on  his  own.  Thomas  received  the  best  edu- 
cation obtainable  and  became  a young  practicing 
lawyer  and  successful  planter  by  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  His  loyalties  remained  with  the  Crown, 


which  seems  to  have  been  arranged  with  his  brother 
Joseph  and  his  Uncle  William,  who  were  both  ardent 
and  influential  patriots.  They  were  among  those  who 
responded  when  the  first  call  for  volunteers  was 
sounded.  In  this  turbulent  period,  Joseph  and  William 
were  arrested  and  outlawed,  and  the  Royal  govern- 
ment confiscated  their  properties.  In  1780,  Thomas 
married  Ann  Heyward  (niece  of  the  signer  from  South 
Carolina).  He  was  arrested  shortly  after  by  the  new 
government,  which  took  over  his  property.  His  uncle 
and  brother  had  their  properties  returned. 

In  the  following  few  years,  Thomas  recovered  his 
properties  and  his  practice  as  a formidable  lawyer  and 
planter.  He  became  involved  in  many  political  situa- 
tions, including  the  famous  Yazoo  fraud  and  a number 
of  publicized  duels.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  had 
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served  three  terms  as  mayor  of  Savannah.  As  the  sec- 
ond mayor  of  Savannah,  he  delivered  an  address  to 
George  Washington  on  his  visit  there  in  1791. 

By  1800,  Thomas  improved  on  his  properties,  includ- 
ing part  of  the  confiscated  estate  given  to  General 
Nathaniel  Green  and  the  1,000  acre  Crown  Grant  from 
his  father’s  estate.  The  latter  was  the  foundation  of  the 
great  Whitehall  Plantation.  This  property,  with  his  abun- 
dant energy  and  a $75,000  yearly  income,  seems  to  have 
made  him  bigger  than  Savannah.  So,  in  1801,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  he  turned  down  a judgeship  for  the  District 
of  Georgia  and  moved  on  to  new  endeavors  in  New  York 
City  and  Elizabethtown,  NJ.  The  Gibbons  Collection 
includes  letters  and  documents,  business  and  personal, 
from  1801-1880  which  carry  through  the  lives  of 
Thomas,  his  son  William,  and  his  grandson  William 
Heyward  Gibbons. 

One  of  Thomas’  first  purchases  was  at 
Elizabethtown,  where  he  bought  one  half  of  the  ferry 
operations  then  owned  co-jointly  by  Senator  Aaron 
Ogden,  Jonathan  Dayton  and  others.  He  put  this  pur- 
chase into  a trust  for  his  children  and  then  leased  it 
back  to  Ogden  to  continue  the  ferry  business. 

In  1810,  before  the  lease  was  due  for  renewal, 
Gibbons  and  then  Governor  Ogden  were  at  odds  on 
political,  business  and  personal  affairs.  The  next  20 
years  were  filled  with  dozens  of  court  battles,  verbal 
bouts  and  correspondence  wars,  all  documented  in 
much  detail. 

The  famous  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  Steamboat  Case  is 
among  these,  and  was  settled  in  Gibbons’  favor  by  John 
Marshall’s  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1824.  Rulings  from 
this  case  still  stand,  as  regards  important  patent  rights 
and  interstate  commerce.  Marshall’s  biographer  said 
this  decision  has  “done  more  to  knit  the  American  peo- 
ple into  an  indivisible  nation  than  has  any  force  in  his- 
tory except  war.”  Lawyers  Daniel  Webster  and  William 
Wirt  represented  Gibbons  in  this  case. 

From  1801  until  Thomas’  death  in  1826,  the 
Collection  of  Gibbons  papers  includes  many  noted 
attorneys,  friends,  enemies,  and  other  correspondents, 
including  James  Madison,  James  Jackson,  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  his  agent  for  years  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Jacob  H.  Vanderbilt,  William  A.  Duer,  Cadwallader  D. 
Coldon,  Aaron  Burr,  John  Stevens,  James  P.  Allaire, 
Shepard  Kollock,  the  Livingstons  (Robert,  Edward, 
Walter  and  Brockholst),  DeWitt  Clinton,  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  and  George  Walton. 

Thomas  continued  to  build  his  fortune  by  sound 
management  of  his  Georgia,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


holdings.  He  maintained  many  working  farms,  taverns 
and  hotels  at  his  stage  and  ferry  establishments,  and  he 
always  dealt  honestly  and  shrewdly  with  his  long- 
established  and  trusted  agents  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  London  for  the  cotton,  rice  and  lumber  from  his 
southern  plantations.  When  he  died  in  1826,  he  left  an 
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estate  well  in  excess  of  a million  dollars  to  his  son, 
William  Gibbons. 

Thomas  outlived  two  of  his  three  children.  His  only 
daughter  had  married  John  M.  Trumbull,  of  the  cele- 
brated Connecticut  family,  in  1811.  She  died  in  1817, 
soon  after  the  birth  of  her  fifth  child.  This  marriage  was 
to  be  a thorn  in  the  Gibbons’  fortune  for  nearly  40 
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This  deed  for  Schooleys  Mountain,  where  William  Gibbons  built 
and  operated  Belmont  Hall,  is  dated  Oct.  24,  1850. 


years,  15  before  and  2.3  years  after  Thomas’  death. 
Thomas  had  disinherited  his  daughter  and  the  “children 
of  her  body.” 

John  M.  Trumbull  had  been  the  cause  of  much  tur- 
moil in  the  Gibbons  family  from  day  one,  and  he  may 
well  have  been  the  overriding  force  that  kept  Thomas  on 
the  track  to  win  the  celebrated  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  case. 
Trumbull’s  presence  in  the  family  was  the  cause  of 
numerous  lawsuits,  including  libel,  trespass  and  a case  in 
which  Gibbons  was  accused  of  challenging  Ogden  to  a 
duel.  Thomas’  will,  which  excluded  the  Trumbulls  from 
his  estate,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  vitriolic  ever  writ- 
ten. Original  papers  with  all  the  gory  details  make  up  a 
good  portion  of  the  Gibbons  Collection. 

Thomas’  oldest  son,  Thomas  Heyward,  married  the 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Dayton.  She  died  in  1824,  and 
Thomas  Heyward  died  the  following  year,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Hannah.  Hannah  lived  with  her  grandfather 
Dayton  for  a few  years  and  was  then  taken  into  William 
Gibbons’  home  and  raised  and  schooled  as  his  own  child. 
She  had  received  considerable  trust  property  from 
Thomas  Gibbons’  estate,  and  it  seems  that  some  time 
after  she  was  married,  the  trust  was  “betrayed,”  so 
William  resigned  the  trust  management  and  turned  the 
whole  over  to  Hannah  and  her  husband,  wishing  them 
“better  luck  than  they  deserve.” 

Thomas’  surviving  son,  William  Gibbons,  inherited  a 
fortune,  but  he  also  took  on  his  brother-in-law,  John  M. 
Trumbull.  William  left  his  studies  at  The  College  of 
New  Jersey  early  to  assist  his  father.  He  worked  closely 
with  his  father  from  about  1813  as  general  agent,  con- 
fidante and  heir;  and  he  did  his  job  well.  After  his 
father’s  death,  he  continued  to  build  on  the  Gibbons 
fortune  and  further  promote  the  steamboat  and  stage 
operations,  with  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  as  a trusted 
agent.  Based  in  New  York  City,  William  built  on  the 
Union  Line  Stage  & Steamboat  Co.’s  operations  and 
other  lines,  covering  parts  of  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 

William  Gibbons  commercially  raised  and  bred 
pedigreed  animals,  including  his  champion  mare, 
Fashion,  which  became  the  subject  of  more  than  one 
Currier  & Ives  print.  The  Collection  includes  hundreds 
of  accounts  covering  horses,  coaches,  staging  opera- 
tions, black  smithing,  training,  racing,  wagering  and 
the  like. 

In  addition  to  improving  on  the  steamboat  opera- 
tions, William  built  and  operated  two  noted  hotels  in 
New  Jersey.  One  was  the  New  Jersey  Hotel  on  the 
square  at  Morristown,  and  the  other  was  a popular 
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resort,  Belmont  Hall  at  Schooleys  Mountain 
Springs.  He  built  his  home  in  Madison,  NJ, 
from  1833-35.  He  called  the  huge  classic 
colonial  mansion  with  18  foot  ceilings  on 
about  1,000  acres  “The  Forest,”  and  it 
included  stables  for  more  than  25  horses  and 
a race  track.  The  mansion,  one  of  the  finest 
homes  of  its  time,  was  recently  renovated.  It 
is  listed  in  the  Historic  Register  and  now 
serves  as  the  administrative  center  for  Drew 
University. 

William  raised  and  bred  his  famous  race 
horses  in  Madison,  at  Schooleys  Mountain, 
and  in  Connecticut.  But  in  1848,  when  all 
seemed  to  be  going  well,  the  name  Trumbull 
came  roaring  down  on  William.  John  M. 

Trumbull  and  his  children,  then  all 
Connecticut  bankrupts,  decided  to  contest 
Thomas’  will  and  recover  some  part  of  the 
Gibbons  fortune.  William  assembled  reams  of 
background  material  to  defend  the  suit, 
which  was  successfully  done  through  a deci- 
sion of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  in 
1849.  Much  of  this  material  remains  in  the 
Gibbons  Collection.  At  the  trial,  two  old 
friends,  James  P.  Allaire  and  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  testified  for  William  Gibbons. 

William  died  in  1852,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren; a son,  William  Heyward,  and  three 
daughters,  Sarah,  Caroline  and  Isabel. 

Following  William’s  death,  the  family  seems 
to  have  gone  in  many  different  directions, 
taking  inheritances  and  their  lives  to  other  quarters.  The 
properties  William  Heyward  Gibbons  received  from  his 
father’s  estate  included  six  plantations  with  more  than 
15,000  acres  in  Georgia. 

Heyward,  as  he  was  known,  managed  his  inheritance 
well,  as  had  his  father,  mostly  through  trusted  agents. 
He  lived  well  and  put  much  time  and  money  into  the 
southern  properties.  He  had  no  children,  but  he  had  his 
problems  anyway,  which  were  magnified  when  war 
once  again  threatened  the  fortune. 

Heyward  had  not  lived  much  in  the  mansion  at 
Madison,  NJ  after  his  father’s  death,  leaving  it  closed 
for  long  periods.  When  war  broke  out  in  1861,  he  chose 
to  stay  at  his  Georgia  home,  though  he  was  not  neces- 
sarily in  sympathy  with  the  Confederate  cause.  When 
he  was  called  upon  to  put  his  slaves  to  work  on  fortifi- 
cations for  Savannah,  he  refused.  Soon  thereafter,  he 
was  arrested  and  the  Confederate  government 


sequestered  his  property.  He  was  then  “pressed”  into 
service  and  took  a position  in  the  Quarter  Masters 
Corps.  As  a Confederate  soldier,  the  federal  govern- 
ment confiscated  his  vast  northern  holdings,  hotels,  tav- 
erns, New  York  City  houses,  the  mansion  at  Madison, 
his  Elizabethtown  property,  bank  stocks  and  the  like. 
This  was  the  second  time  the  Gibbons  family  had  their 
lives  and  fortunes  tapped  by  war. 

Heyward  ended  up  a major  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  when  Richmond  fell  on  April  2,  1865,  he  left  there 
for  Georgia  in  command  of  a company  that  had  a large 
amount  of  gold  coin.  When  they  arrived  in  Georgia,  the 
specie,  then  considerably  depleted,  was  handed  to 
Heyward  for  safekeeping.  He  then  spent  months  in  pro- 

( Continued  on  page  34) 
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Scripophily  in  Tokyo 

By  David  Baeckelandt 


The  state  of 
Manchukuo  issued 
this  military  bond 
on  Dec.  31,  1937, 
when  Japan  began 
fighting  China. 

Shown  actual  size 


W) 


Middle:  This  certificate  for  the  Tsingtao  Grand 
Hotel,  dated  June  1922,  is  from  the  second 
period  of  Japanese  finance.  Part  of  the  certifi- 
cate was  printed  in  English,  but  stamps 
replaced  the  hand  written  signatures  found  on 
earlier  certificates. 

Bottom:  This  stock  certificate  was  printed 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  period  of 
Japanese  securities  history,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  era  of  Showa  Emperor  in 
192;.  Although  it  is  still  considered  part  of  the 
“Growth  of  the  Securities  Market"  phase,  no 
l-.nglish  appears  on  the  certificate. 


It  may  surprise  you.  I know  it 
surprised  me.  But  in  a dimly  lit  alcove 
just  off  of  the  main  vestibule  for  visi- 
tors to  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange 
(TSE)  is  a unique  but  lonely  gallery  of 
Japanese  scripophily. 

This  gallery  has  some  of  the  most 
priceless  pieces  in  scripophily,  including 
the  only  existing  certificate  for  shares  in 
the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange  when  it  was 
established  in  May  1878.  The  gallery  is 
conveniently  captioned  in  English,  and 
for  a country  notorious  for  exorbitant 
prices,  will  give  you  one  of  the  best 
bangs  for  your  buck.  It’s  free! 

The  gallery,  called  simply 
“Historical  Museum”  in  the  English 
language  publication  put  out  by  the 
TSE  (the  Japanese  name  is  “Stock 
Certificate  History  Hall’Vshohken- 
shiryoh  hohru),  attempts  to  chart  the 
growth  of  the  modern  securities  mar- 
kets in  Japan  through  various  arti- 
facts. These  are  not  limited  to  certifi- 
cates and  include  deal  books, 
exchange  member  pins,  old  uniforms, 
booklets  and  photographs.  There  is 
even  a self-administered  quiz  panel 
where  visitors  can  gauge  their  reten- 
tion of  the  display’s  information. 

The  TSE  delineates  Japanese  securi- 
ties history  into  five  periods.  These  are 
“Establishment  of  the  Securities 
Market:  1868-1913,”  “Growth  of  the 
Securities  Market:  19 14-1930,”  “The 
Securities  Market  and  the  Wartime 
Economy:  1931-1945,”  “The  Securities 
Market  Begins  Again:  1945-1955,”  and 
“Securities  Market  Growth  and  Inter- 
nationalization: 1956-.” 

The  evolution  of  each  stage  is 
brought  home  through  the  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  certificates.  For 
example,  in  the  first  stage,  it  appears 
that  many  of  the  certificates  were 


printed  in  English  and  Japanese.  The 
1878  Stock  Exchange  certificate  has 
English  prominently  printed  on  the 
face  in  larger  letters  than  the  Japanese 
characters,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
only  investors/seat  holders  in  the  TSE 
in  1878  were  Japanese  institutions! 

The  next  period  (1914-1930) 
shows  certificates  that,  unlike  the  first 
period,  are  devoid  of  both  English  and 
vignettes.  Colorful  geometric  designs 
twirl  around  a simple,  elegant 
Japanese  text  stating  the  company’s 
name,  share  amount,  and  president’s 
name.  The  reverse  is  often  blank  or 
contains  pre-printed  boxes  where  one 
can  sign  over  shares  to  another 
investor. 

The  third  period,  which  corre- 
sponds approximately  with  the 
Depression  and  World  War  II,  is  the 
most  graphic.  Certificates  seem  to 
explode  with  martial  scenes  (battle- 
ship with  planes  overhead,  battle 
flags,  tanks  and  artillery  pieces  in  a 
jungle  setting).  In  some  of  these  cer- 
tificates, they  even  forgo  the  custom- 
ary use  of  roman  numerals  and 
instead  utilize  the  archaic  Japanese 
characters  for  “5,”  “10,”  “20,”  etc. 
Oftentimes,  the  certificates  are  over- 
laid with  small  red  stamps  that  have 
additional  martial  tones.  For  example: 
“First  Anniversary  of  the  Beginning  of 
the  Greater  East  Asia  Conflict”  or 
similar  messages,  and  sometimes  sev- 
eral, adorn  these  pieces. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
Japan’s  securities  exchanges  were 
closed  down.  Large  numbers  of  the 
pre-war  certificates  that  had  survived 
the  firebombing  of  World  War  II  were 
incinerated  as  the  large  industrial 
complexes  (called  zaibatsu)  were  bro- 
ken up  by  U.S.  military  occupational 
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These  savings  bonds , both  dated  December  1942,  contain  an 
abundance  of  military  vignettes  and  patriotic  comments.  They  were 
printed  approximately  one  year  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 


Above:  This  Toyo  Seizai  Kabushiki  Kaisha  stock  certificate,  dated  Aug.  5, 
1906,  is  from  the  “Establishment  of  the  Securities  Market"  period  of 
Japanese  finance.  Note  that  the  certificate  is  printed  in  English,  Japanese 
and  French,  and  the  names  are  signed  by  hand. 


Right:  This  bond,  dated 
Oct.  1,  1940,  shows  the 
appearance  of  vignettes 
in  the  third  period  of 
Japanese  finance. 


Above:  This  specimen  ADR,  from  the  Bank  of  Tokyo- 
Mitsubishi,  Ltd.,  is  from  the  fifth  period  of  Japanese 
securities  history. 


cur.»«  oviin  10  s 

THE  BANK  OF  TOKYO  MITSUBISHI,  LIMITED 


1,*'r7SS.“o 


SPECIMEN 


These  certificates  may  be  used  to 
purchase  beer  from  vending 
machines  in  modern-day  Japan. 
They  are  much  more  detailed 
and  colorful  than  earlier  certifi- 
cates, and  some  even  include 
hologra?ns.  The  writing  is  in 
English  and  Japanese,  although 
only  a small  fraction  of  the 
people  in  Japan  speak  English 
as  their  primary  language. 


forces.  In  one  of  the  display  cases  is  a 
photo  that  for  the  collector  is 
heartrending.  Cartloads  of  certificates 
are  being  trucked  out  of  bank  vaults 
and  headed  for  the  fire.  Incidentally, 
English  again  creeps  onto  the  scene,  as 
the  rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
TSE  members  at  its  reinauguration  in 
1949  are  shown  in  English. 
Certificates  in  this  period  also  appear 


to  mirror  the  conditions  in  Japan  at 
the  time:  sparse  and  frail,  absent  of  all 
but  the  rudiments,  no  vignette,  little 
color  or  design. 

In  the  final  period  (1956  to  the  pre- 
sent), the  TSE  seems  to  have  uncovered 
a large  number  of  specimens.  As  befit- 
ted Japan’s  status  at  the  time  this  gallery 
was  opened  (1988),  the  certificates 
show  dazzling  color  and  design.  Few 


vignettes  but  the  shapes  (in  the  odd 
paper  sizes  found  only  in  Japan)  make 
an  outstanding  contribution.  Even  if 
you  are  not  conversant  in  Japanese,  you 
would  still  be  able  to  spot  these  certifi- 
cates from  a distance,  since  they  have 
two  very  large,  red-ink  stamped  charac- 
ters that  read  “mihon”  (specimen). 

( Continued  on  page  29) 
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Unlimited  Scope  to  Enterprise 

The  Gibbons  Case  and  Domestic  Economic  Development 


By  Robert  Wright 


Thomas  Gibbons 


Aaron  Ogden 


Marbury  vs.  Madison,  Dred 
Scott,  Brown  vs.  the  Board  of 
Education,  Roe  vs.  Wade.  Walk 
down  just  about  any  street  in 
America  and  ask  a passerby  the 
name  of  the  most  important 
Supreme  Court  case  in  history  and 
he  is  likely  to  cite  one  of  these. 
Denizens  of  Wall  Street,  one  hopes, 
would  argue  instead  for  the  primacy 
of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  since  this  case 
invigorated  the  development  of  the 
American  economy  more  than  any 
other. 


from  a New  York  court. 
Although  Gibbons  held  a 
valid  coastal  license  from 
the  United  States  that 
empowered  him  to  “navi- 
gate the  waters  of  any 
particular  state  by  steam- 
boats,” the  state 
found  that  the 
•,,*z  license  law  did  not  affect 
W , state  law. 

Gibbons  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Because  of  pro- 
cedural difficulties,  the  case, 


Itt**1* 


court 


Case  Background 

In  1808,  New  York  granted  successful 
steamboat  operator  Robert  Fulton  a 
30-year  monopoly  to  operate  steam- 
boats on  its  waterways.  Fulton  and  his 
investment  group  soon  attracted  com- 
petition which  they  attempted  to 
thwart,  somewhat  unsuccessfully,  in 
the  courts.  Undaunted,  the  group 
began  to  sell  franchises,  rather  than 
continuing  to  fight  competition  out- 
right. One  competitor,  former  New 
Jersey  Governor  Aaron  Ogden, 


An  excerpt  from  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden.  This  case 
went  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court , 
where  it  was  decided  by  John  Marshall. 

secured  such  a franchise  for  the 
Manhattan  to  New  Jersey  ferry  in 
1815.  Three  years  later,  Thomas 
Gibbons,  Ogden’s  former  partner, 
established  an  unauthorized  ferry  on 
the  same  route. 

Gibbons’  line  gouged  into  Ogden’s 
profits,  forcing  Ogden  to  obtain  an 
injunction  against  Gibbons’  ships 


initially  docketed  for  the  1821  term, 
was  postponed  until  1824.  Timing 
proved  crucial.  Justice  Brockholst 
Livingston,  brother  of  one  of  Fulton’s 
investors,  died  in  1823.  His  replace- 
ment, New  Yorker  Smith  Thompson, 
an  Ogden  supporter,  had  not  yet 
appeared.  Furthermore,  Ogden’s  coun- 
sel, the  brilliant  “dandy”  William 
Pinkney,  also  died,  forcing  Ogden  to 
find  new  attorneys  to  battle  Gibbons’ 
lead  counsel,  the  “great  god”  Daniel 
Webster. 
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The  Arguments 

Both  sides  argued  that  the  issue 
revolved  around  the  concept  of  “con- 
current sovereignty.”  The  “Commerce 
Clause”  of  the  Constitution  [Article  I, 
Section  8],  gave  Congress  the  power 
“to  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign 
Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States.”  Did  the  clause  mean  that  only 
Congress  could  regulate  interstate 
trade?  All  knew  that  federal  law 
would  overrule  a contradictory  state 
law,  but  what  if  no  applicable  federal 
law  existed? 

Webster  argued  that  Congress’  enu- 
merated powers  were  exclusive;  it  mat- 
tered not  whether  Congress  had  exer- 
cised them.  Ogden’s  attorneys,  citing 
Supreme  Court  cases,  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  Court  had  conceded  the 
validity  of  concurrent  state  powers  in 
areas  where  the  federal  government 
had  yet  to  legislate.  Justice  Joseph  Story 
later  said  both  sides  expounded  their 
views  during  the  five-day  argument 
with  “profoundness  and  sagacity.” 

The  Decision  and  Its  Ramifications 
In  early  March  1824,  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  an  Alexander 
Hamilton  protege,  authored  the  unan- 
imous opinion  that  struck  down  the 
New  York  monopoly.  Because  many 
Americans  feared  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  becoming  too  powerful, 
Marshall  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
merce clause  applied  only  to  inter- 
course between  states,  not  to  trade 
conducted  exclusively  within  a single 
state.  He  also  admitted  that  states 
could  pass  “policing”  laws  that  might 
indirectly  affect  interstate  trade. 
Hence,  it  was  constitutional  for  states 
to  pass  inspection,  quarantine,  and 
health  laws.  However,  he  insisted  that 
states  could  not  pass  laws  that  directly 
regulated  the  commerce  of  another 
state.  In  other  words,  Marshall  con- 
cluded that  states  could  freely  regulate 
their  own  internal  trade  but  that  only 
Congress  could  directly  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  whether  it  exercised 
the  power  or  not. 


Most  Americans  heralded  the 
Court’s  decision  because  it  afforded 
“unlimited  scope...  to  enterprise  and 
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capital”  by  creating  a uniform, 
national  commercial  system.  Because 
of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden , steamboats 
and  trains  competed  freely,  thereby 
decreasing  communication  lag  times 
and  transport  costs  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  nation’s  capital  and 
commodities  markets.  And  everyone 
in  the  financial  community  knows  the 
prime  importance  of  that!  na 

Robert  E.  Wright  is  a researcher  at 
Temple  University.  He  completed  his 
Ph.D.  thesis  “Banking  and  Politics  in 
New  York,  1784-1829”  at  SUNY- 
Buffalo  in  1996. 
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Scripophily  in  Tokyo 

( Continued  from  page  27J 

Given  the  prevalence  of  other  near- 
money types  of  paper  in  Japan,  I 
would  be  surprised  if  the  TSE  officials 
do  not  add  another  wing  on  for  the 
1990s.  This  next  stage  should  include 
the  current  rage,  certificates  with 
holographs.  I have  seen  a few  but  have 
never  owned  any.  The  latest  certifi- 
cates include  not  only  holographs  as 
an  anti-fraud  device,  but  currency-like 
watermarks  (e.g.,  with  the  name  of  the 
company  repeated  endlessly  in  small, 
English-lettered  print)  and  dramatic, 
colorful  vignettes. 

Unfortunately  for  those  of  us  out- 
side of  Japan  with  a keen  interest  in 
collecting  Japanese  certificates,  it  is 
becoming  all  the  more  difficult  to  find 
pieces  with  any  lineage.  Japanese  offi- 
cialdom’s penchant  for  following  the 
rules  come  hell  or  high  water  means 
that  even  if  the  piece  is  priceless  and 
somehow  managed  to  evade  occupa- 
tion pyres  and  wartime  bombings,  it 
must  be  destroyed  to  ensure  no  grand 
fraud  is  perpetrated.  Even  those  cer- 
tificates that  are  canceled  and  have 
not  yet  made  it  to  the  furnace  are 
unlikely  to  make  it  into  a collection 
due  to  the  peculiar  practice  in  Japan  of 
canceling  a certificate  by  cutting  off  a 
large  corner  of  the  piece. 

However,  if  you  wish  only  to  see  a 
good  collection  of  stock  and  bond  cer- 
tificates spanning  more  than  a century 
and  with  all  the  variation  in  size  and 
color  that  an  Occidental  collection 
could  manifest,  I strongly  recommend 
a visit  to  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange 
Historical  Museum.  133 

David  Baeckelandt  has  been  a collec- 
tor for  more  than  10  years.  He  collects 
certificates  from  Japan  and  Belgium 
and  anything  with  the  word 
“Chicago”  in  the  name.  Dave  is  an 
institutional  salesman  for  William 
Blair  & Co.,  L.L.C.  in  Chicago,  where 
he  manages  the  Pacific  Run  Desk. 
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Unlimited  Scope  to  Enterprise 

The  Gibbons  Case  and  Domestic  Economic  Development 


By  Robert  Wright 


Thomas  Gibbons 

Marbury  vs.  Madison,  Dred 
Scott,  Brown  vs.  the  Board  of 
Education,  Roe  vs.  Wade.  Walk 
down  just  about  any  street  in 
America  and  ask  a passerby  the 
name  of  the  most  important 
Supreme  Court  case  in  history  and 
he  is  likely  to  cite  one  of  these. 
Denizens  of  Wall  Street,  one  hopes, 
would  argue  instead  for  the  primacy 
of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  since  this  case 
invigorated  the  development  of  the 
American  economy  more  than  any 
other. 

Case  Background 

In  1808,  New  York  granted  successful 
steamboat  operator  Robert  Fulton  a 
30-year  monopoly  to  operate  steam- 
boats on  its  waterways.  Fulton  and  his 
investment  group  soon  attracted  com- 
petition which  they  attempted  to 
thwart,  somewhat  unsuccessfully,  in 
the  courts.  Undaunted,  the  group 
began  to  sell  franchises,  rather  than 
continuing  to  fight  competition  out- 
right. One  competitor,  former  New 
Jersey  Governor  Aaron  Ogden, 
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An  excerpt  from  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Gibbons  us.  Ogden.  This  case 
went  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
where  it  was  decided  by  John  Marshall. 

secured  such  a franchise  for  the 
Manhattan  to  New  Jersey  ferry  in 
1815.  Three  years  later,  Thomas 
Gibbons,  Ogden’s  former  partner, 
established  an  unauthorized  ferry  on 
the  same  route. 

Gibbons’  line  gouged  into  Ogden’s 
profits,  forcing  Ogden  to  obtain  an 
injunction  against  Gibbons’  ships 


from  a New  York  court. 
Although  Gibbons  held  a 
valid  coastal  license  from 
the  United  States  that 
empowered  him  to  “navi- 
gate the  waters  of  any 
particular  state  by  steam- 
boats,” the  state  court 
found  that  the  U.S. 
license  law  did  not  affect 
state  law. 

Gibbons  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Because  of  pro- 
cedural difficulties,  the  case, 
initially  docketed  for  the  1821  term, 
was  postponed  until  1824.  Timing 
proved  crucial.  Justice  Brockholst 
Livingston,  brother  of  one  of  Fulton's 
investors,  died  in  1823.  FTis  replace- 
ment, New  Yorker  Smith  Thompson, 
an  Ogden  supporter,  had  not  yet 
appeared.  Furthermore,  Ogden’s  coun- 
sel, the  brilliant  “dandy”  William 
Pinkney,  also  died,  forcing  Ogden  to 
find  new  attorneys  to  battle  Gibbons’ 
lead  counsel,  the  “great  god”  Daniel 
Webster. 
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The  Arguments 

Both  sides  argued  that  the  issue 
revolved  around  the  concept  of  “con- 
current sovereignty.”  The  “Commerce 
Clause”  of  the  Constitution  [Article  I, 
Section  8],  gave  Congress  the  power 
“to  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign 
Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States.”  Did  the  clause  mean  that  only 
Congress  could  regulate  interstate 
trade?  All  knew  that  federal  law 
would  overrule  a contradictory  state 
law,  but  what  if  no  applicable  federal 
law  existed? 

Webster  argued  that  Congress’  enu- 
merated powers  were  exclusive;  it  mat- 
tered not  whether  Congress  had  exer- 
cised them.  Ogden’s  attorneys,  citing 
Supreme  Court  cases,  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  Court  had  conceded  the 
validity  of  concurrent  state  powers  in 
areas  where  the  federal  government 
had  yet  to  legislate.  Justice  Joseph  Story 
later  said  both  sides  expounded  their 
views  during  the  five-day  argument 
with  “profoundness  and  sagacity.” 

The  Decision  and  Its  Ramifications 
In  early  March  1824,  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  an  Alexander 
Hamilton  protege,  authored  the  unan- 
imous opinion  that  struck  down  the 
New  York  monopoly.  Because  many 
Americans  feared  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  becoming  too  powerful, 
Marshall  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
merce clause  applied  only  to  inter- 
course between  states,  not  to  trade 
conducted  exclusively  within  a single 
state.  He  also  admitted  that  states 
could  pass  “policing”  laws  that  might 
indirectly  affect  interstate  trade. 
Hence,  it  was  constitutional  for  states 
to  pass  inspection,  quarantine,  and 
health  laws.  However,  he  insisted  that 
states  could  not  pass  laws  that  directly 
regulated  the  commerce  of  another 
state.  In  other  words,  Marshall  con- 
cluded that  states  could  freely  regulate 
their  own  internal  trade  but  that  only 
Congress  could  directly  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  whether  it  exercised 
the  power  or  not. 


Most  Americans  heralded  the 
Court’s  decision  because  it  afforded 
“unlimited  scope...  to  enterprise  and 
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capital”  by  creating  a uniform, 
national  commercial  system.  Because 
of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden , steamboats 
and  trains  competed  freely,  thereby 
decreasing  communication  lag  times 
and  transport  costs  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  nation’s  capital  and 
commodities  markets.  And  everyone 
in  the  financial  community  knows  the 
prime  importance  of  that!  BO 

Robert  E.  Wright  is  a researcher  at 
Temple  University.  He  completed  his 
Ph.D.  thesis  “Banking  and  Politics  in 
New  York,  1784-1829”  at  SUNY- 
Buffalo  in  1996. 
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Scripophily  in  Tokyo 

(Continued  from  page  2 7) 

Given  the  prevalence  of  other  near- 
money types  of  paper  in  Japan,  I 
would  be  surprised  if  the  TSE  officials 
do  not  add  another  wing  on  for  the 
1990s.  This  next  stage  should  include 
the  current  rage,  certificates  with 
holographs.  I have  seen  a few  but  have 
never  owned  any.  The  latest  certifi- 
cates include  not  only  holographs  as 
an  anti-fraud  device,  but  currency-like 
watermarks  (e.g.,  with  the  name  of  the 
company  repeated  endlessly  in  small, 
English-lettered  print)  and  dramatic, 
colorful  vignettes. 

Unfortunately  for  those  of  us  out- 
side of  Japan  with  a keen  interest  in 
collecting  Japanese  certificates,  it  is 
becoming  all  the  more  difficult  to  find 
pieces  with  any  lineage.  Japanese  offi- 
cialdom’s penchant  for  following  the 
rules  come  hell  or  high  water  means 
that  even  if  the  piece  is  priceless  and 
somehow  managed  to  evade  occupa- 
tion pyres  and  wartime  bombings,  it 
must  be  destroyed  to  ensure  no  grand 
fraud  is  perpetrated.  Even  those  cer- 
tificates that  are  canceled  and  have 
not  yet  made  it  to  the  furnace  are 
unlikely  to  make  it  into  a collection 
due  to  the  peculiar  practice  in  Japan  of 
canceling  a certificate  by  cutting  off  a 
large  corner  of  the  piece. 

However,  if  you  wish  only  to  see  a 
good  collection  of  stock  and  bond  cer- 
tificates spanning  more  than  a century 
and  with  all  the  variation  in  size  and 
color  that  an  Occidental  collection 
could  manifest,  I strongly  recommend 
a visit  to  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange 
Historical  Museum.  139 

David  Baeckelandt  has  been  a collec- 
tor for  more  than  10  years.  He  collects 
certificates  from  Japan  and  Belgium 
and  anything  with  the  word 
“Chicago”  in  the  name.  Dave  is  an 
institutional  salesman  for  William 
Blair  & Co.,  L.L.C.  in  Chicago,  where 
he  manages  the  Pacific  Rim  Desk. 
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Preparing  for  an  Auction 

Tips  for  Beginning  Bidders 

By  George  Teas 

Auctions  are  the  backbone  of  collect- 
ing antique  stocks,  bonds,  certificates, 
and  historical  autographs.  They  allow 
a market  price  to  be  established  for 
new  items  and  ensure  fair  prices.  For 
many  people,  “auction”  brings  up  the 
image  of  people  in  black  tie  and 
evening  gowns  at  a Sotheby’s  auction 
buying  an  old  master  for  a lot  of 
money.  The  image  includes  slight  nods 
and  other  secretive  movements  that 
signal  the  auctioneer. 

But  in  reality,  bidding  at  an  auc- 
tion is  far  less  secretive.  Generally, 
those  who  wish  to  bid  for  a lot  regis- 
ter and  are  given  a numbered  card  to 
hold  up  when  they  are  interested  in 
taking  part  in  the  bidding.  So  at  an 
auction,  your  are  not  bidding  for  an 
item  if  you  scratch  your  head  or 
wink.  The  auctioneer  will  clear  up 
any  confusion. 

There  are  several  steps  you  should 
take  before  bidding.  First,  read  the 
auction  house  catalog  carefully.  It  fea- 
tures descriptions,  estimated  price 
ranges,  terms  of  sale,  and  the  auction 
house’s  guarantee.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  is  the  description  that  indi- 
cates the  condition  of  the  item  and, 
sometimes  indirectly,  highlights  other 
characteristics  that  will  either  increase 
or  decrease  the  value  of  the  item.  The 
catalog  is  an  invaluable  tool  when 
preparing  to  bid,  and  it  helps  bidders 
know  in  advance  whether  or  not  they 
can  afford  a particular  item. 

The  presale  estimates  are  based  on 
what  other  similar  items  have  sold  for 
at  recent  auctions.  Remember  that 
these  are  often  intentionally  low  to 
lure  potential  bidders.  Most  items  will 


Courtesy  of  R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc. 

Bidders  raise  numbered  cards  to  place  bids  on  items 
at  this  R.M.  Smythe  auction. 


your  bidder’s  card.  Once  he  knows 
you  are  interested,  the  auctioneer  may 
respond  to  a nod  or  other  signal. 

You  should  consider  attending  sev- 
eral auctions  without  bidding  just  to 
get  a feel  for  how  they  work  before 
you  go  to  one  where  you  plan  to  bid. 
There,  you  can  watch  the  auctioneer 
at  work.  He  or  she  will  keep  things 
moving  and  try  to  get  the  best  possible 
price. 

If  you  win  the  bid,  the  “hammer 
price”  is  not  all  you  will  have  to  pay. 
Most  American  auction  houses  add  a 
“buyer’s  premium”  of  10%  and  sales 
tax  on  top  of  that.  If  you  will  receive 
your  lots  by  mail,  the  auction  house 
will  arrange  for  insurance  and  ship- 
ping. For  expensive  lots,  the  preferred 
shipping  method  is  by  registered  mail. 
Whatever  you  do,  don’t  get  carried 
away  with  your  bidding.  Know  ahead 
of  time  your  maximum  bid  and  stick 
to  it.  When  two  excited  bidders  com- 
pete to  an  extreme,  the  only  winner  is 
the  auction  house.  GE1 

This  article  was  first  published  in 
WHACO!  News,  Volume  3,  Issue  2, 
Spring  1996. 


have  a “reserve” 
price  below 
which  the  owner 
will  not  sell.  The 
“reserve”  price  is 
usually  confiden- 
tial, but  the  cata- 
log may  reflect  a 
minimum  bid 
price  (often  with 
an  asterisk).  The 
reserve  price  is 
usually  60-80%  of  the  low  estimate 
and  by  law  cannot  be  above  it. 

If  you  have  decided  on  an  item, 
gather  as  much  information  as  you 
can.  Be  sure  to  view  the  lots  you  are 
interested  in  at  the  previewing,  and 
talk  to  experts  at  the  auction  house. 
They  can  be  among  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  their  fields.  Grill 
them  about  the  auction  item’s  quality 
and  history.  Feel  free  to  ask  ques- 
tions, especially  of  other  dealers  if 
they  are  present.  Experts  advise  that 
those  new  to  auctions  set  a limit  and 
stick  to  it.  At  most  houses,  you  can 
bid  without  being  at  the  actual  auc- 
tion, either  by  telephone  or  by  com- 
pleting a bid  sheet  that  can  be  sub- 
mitted by  mail  or  facsimile.  Make 
arrangements  beforehand. 

On  the  day  of  the  auction,  show  up 
early  to  register,  if  you  have  not  done 
so  at  the  exhibit  or  by  phone,  and 
receive  your  bidder’s  card.  Auctions 
move  very  quickly,  with  200  or  300 
items  sold  in  an  hour.  The  bidding 
usually  starts  near  the  estimated  low 
and  moves  up  in  increments  of  10% 
or  so.  Remember,  there  are  no  secret 
signals  or  codes.  To  make  a bid,  raise 
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Trivia  Quiz 


How  much  do  you  know 
about  financial  history ? 


1.  What  federal  law  enforcement  organization  is  responsible  for  combating  the  counterfeit- 
ing of  U.S.  currency? 

2.  Which  tax  was  adopted  by  Democrats  in  many  southern  states  in  the  1880s  and  1890s 
as  a means  of  disenfranchising  blacks  and  poor  whites  by  inhibiting  their  ability  to  vote? 

3.  What  U.S.  Government  organization  was  created  in  1875  to  print  all  U.S.  notes  and 
securities? 

4.  What  is  “planchette  paper”  used  for? 

5.  What  element  did  builder  James  W.  Marshall  discover  on  the  property  of  John  A.  Sutter 
near  Coloma,  CA  on  Jan.  24,  1848? 

6.  Which  domestic  program  began  with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’s  order  on  March  6, 

1 9 3 3 for  all  banks  to  close,  in  an  attempt  to  restore  public  confidence  through 
economic  relief  and  reforms? 

7.  On  Aug.  20,  1866,  the  newly  organized  National  Labor  Union  called  on  Congress  to 
mandate  this  procedure  for  American  workers.  What  was  mandated? 

8.  Franklin  A.  Buck,  a Yankee  trader  from  New  York,  went  to  Sacramento,  CA  to  operate 
a trading  post.  He  wrote  to  his  sister  in  1849, 

“Week  before  last  we  sold  out  of  our  little  store  $1500  worth  of  goods.  All  cash  trade  in  one 
day.  Tell  Joseph  to  beat  that — The  flour  that  I bought  in  San  Francisco  for  $18  per  sack 
(200  lbs.)  we  sold  for  $44  and  are  all  out.” 

What  was  occurring  to  cause  this? 

9.  What  do  donut  shaped  rocks,  copper  rings,  hair  from  elephants’  tails,  wrought  iron 
bars,  shells,  knives,  fish  hooks,  cocoa  beans,  and  clam  shell  beads  all  have  in  common? 

10.  In  1866,  an  Act  of  Congress  disallowed  the  appearance  of  this  on  any  U.S.  stamp, 
banknote  or  security  document.  What  did  the  Act  disallow? 


For  the  answers  to  this  quiz,  check  out  our  website  at  www.mafh.org 
or  wait  until  our  summer  issue. 
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Scottish  Investment  Trusts 

Financial  Frontiersmen 
in  the  Emerging  U.S. 


By  John  E.  Newlands 


Toady,  Scotland’s  population 
is  less  than  six  million,  and  a hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  nearer  four  million. 
Scotland’s  area,  of  some  30,000 
square  miles,  could  fit  nine  times  into 
the  state  of  Texas  alone.  Yet,  in  the 
late  19th  century,  Scottish  capital  was 
invested  in  land  mortgages,  real  estate, 
railroads  and  cattle  ranching  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  Hawaii,  and 
from  Oregon  to  Louisiana. 

The  burgeoning  U.S.  of  1x5  

years  ago  was  desperate  for 
inward  investment  to  fund  its 
infrastructure,  especially  rail- 
roads and  telegraphic  cables  to 
open  up  the  far  West.  The 
migrating  farmers  and  ranchers 
needed  land  mortgages  to  pur- 
chase and  develop  their  proper- 
ties. For  the  investor,  therefore, 
the  U.S.  was  full  of  opportuni- 
ties, and  even  fuller  of  risk. 

Scotch  Forte 

Remarkably,  much  of  the  U.S. 
inward  investment  came  not  just 
from  Scotland,  but  from  one 
small  Scottish  city,  Dundee.  The 

Scots  in  general,  and  

Dundonians  in  particular, 
proved  to  have  an  uncanny  gift  for 
overseas  investment.  They  were  so 
successful  that  Texas  historian  W.G. 
Kerr  called  it  the  “Scotch  Forte.” 

“Although  there  were  innumerable 
failures  in  Western  mortgages,  in  what 
became  a ruinously  competitive  busi- 
ness, not  one  among  the  principal 
Scottish  organized  companies  failed... 
the  boot  hills  contain  the  bones  of  no 
major  Scottish  mortgage  companies,” 
Kerr  wrote. 


Dundee’s  fortunes  were  founded  in 
the  textile  industry,  dating  back  as  far 
as  the  1 zth  century.  At  first,  flax  was 
used,  grown  locally  and  imported  into 
Dundee’s  own  seaport  from  the  Baltic 
states.  By  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, however,  the  main  raw  material 
was  jute,  a coarse,  cheap  fibre 
imported  from  India  and  processed 
locally.  It  was  used  to  make  sacks, 
mats,  rifle  covers  and  similar  products. 


Scottish  investment  trusts  financed  many  farms  and  ranches  in 
the  burgeoning  United  States,  including  The  Matador  Ranch 
in  Texas,  pictured  above.  This  photograph  is  circa  1890. 


It  is  a sad  reflection  of  industrial 
life  in  Dundee  that  prosperity  in  the 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries 
depended  on  the  outbreak  of  wars. 
Sailcloth,  ropes,  tarpaulins,  and  later 
sandbags  were  needed  in  times  of  war, 
and  Dundee’s  fortunes  swung 
upwards  with  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
the  Crimea,  the  Egyptian  campaign 
and  the  Boer  War.  None  compared, 
however,  with  the  fortunes  generated 
by  the  war  in  which  British  forces 
were  not  engaged — the  U.S.  Civil  War. 


Scotland  supplied  tarpaulin,  tent- 
ing, wagon  and  gun  covers  to  both 
sides  of  the  war,  although  predomi- 
nantly to  the  Union  forces,  as  fast  as 
the  goods  could  be  manufactured.  The 
machines  in  Dundee’s  factories  and 
mills  ran  to  the  breaking  point,  and  to 
quote  one  local  accountant,  the 
strands  of  jute  fibre,  “blew  around  the 
streets  like  tumbleweed.”  The  insa- 
tiable demand  for  jute  products  dur- 
ing the  U.S.  Civil  War  made  the  jute 
barons  fortunes,  to  such  an  extent  that 
Dundee  became  known  as 
“Juteopolis.”  But  although  the  jute 
barons  had  the  capital,  it  was  the  28- 
year-old  Robert  Fleming,  from  a much 
more  modest  background,  who  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  a Dundee-based 
investment  trust. 

Fleming  was  not  a wealthy  local 

merchant  or  an  aristocrat,  but  a 

clerk  who  had  left  school  at  age 
13  to  work  for  the  princely 
salary  of  £5  per  year.  By  his 
mid-20s,  Fleming  became  book- 
keeper and  personal  assistant  to 
Edward  Baxter,  who  ran  the 
exporting  arm  of  Baxter 
Brothers,  one  of  Dundee’s  largest 
textile  companies.  Fleming’s 
duties  took  him  to  the  United 
States  in  1870,  where  the  econ- 
omy was  still  suffering  the  after- 
math  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
dollar  was  severely  depressed 
against  the  pound.  He  returned 
to  Scotland  convinced  that  the 
U.S.  offered  enormous  invest- 
ment  opportunities. 

A trust  prospectus  from  the 
same  era  graphically  described  the 
opportunities  available  in  the  New 
World.  “The  growth  of  America  in 
population,  resources  and  wealth  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  state- 
ment... The  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
virgin  soil,  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  its  production  and  manufactures, 
the  rapid  development  of  its  railroad 
system...  and  the  enormous  immigra- 
tion taking  place  in  America  all  com- 
bine to  the  development  of  almost 
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This  certificate  for  the  Alliance  Trust  Company •,  Ltd., 
a Dundee-based  venture,  is  dated  Aug.  14,  1890. 


illimitable  resources  and  the  cre- 
ation of  material  wealth,” 
stated  the  April  1873  prospec- 
tus from  the  Scottish  American 
Investment  Company. 

Yet  it  is  easily  missed  that 
these  words  were  written  at  a 
time  when  Colonel  George  A. 
Custer’s  defeat  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Little  Bighorn,  at  the  hands 
of  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse, 
was  still  three  years  in  the  future. 

The  West  really  was  still  wild, 
and  it  is  no  overstatement  to  say 
that  individual  investments  car- 
ried the  risk  of  total  loss.  The  use 
of  an  investment  trust  was  an 
excellent  way  to  reduce  this  risk, 
the  ‘specific  risk’  in  financial  jar- 
gon, by  making  a large  number  of 
investments  under  the  umbrella  of  a 
pooled  investment  scheme. 

Investment  trusts  were  first  formed 
in  London  in  1868  to  invest  fortunes 
made  in  the  railway  boom  in  a spread 
of  overseas  government  securities.  The 
earliest  trusts,  however,  were  largely 
invested  in  quoted  securities  in 
London,  whereas  Fleming’s  idea  was 
rather  more  adventurous.  He  pro- 
posed using  the  investment  trust  prin- 
ciple of  spreading  the  risk  to  invest  in 
the  emerging  economy  of  the  United 
States.  As  well  as  having  foresight, 
Fleming  must  have  had  strong  powers 
of  persuasion,  because  28-year-old 
clerks  had  virtually  no  social  contact, 
and  even  less  influence,  with  the 
monied  classes  in  Victorian  times.  Yet, 
he  managed  to  persuade  a group  of 
Dundee’s  wealthiest  investors  to  back 
just  such  a scheme. 

The  First  Scottish  Investment  Trust 
was  launched  on  Feb.  1,  1873  to 
invest  in  “The  bonds  of  states,  cities, 
railroads  and  other  corporations  in 
the  U.S.,  but  chiefly  in  the  mortgage 
bonds  of  railroads.”  The  first  invest- 
ment made,  purchased  through 
Maitland,  Phelps  &c  Co.  of  New  York, 
was  $83,000  of  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Bonds  of  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  &c 
Fort  Wayne  Railroad.  The  price  was 


“The  Scots  put  £8  million 
into  Texas  mortgages 
in  the  1880s.  How 
did  a country  as 
poor  as  Scotland 
manage  to  export 
capital  in  this  fashion ?” 

-Charles  Wilson,  fellow  of  Jesus  College 
and  professor  of  modem  history  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  1971. 

91,  with  a 7%  coupon  giving  a yield 
of  7.7%. 

The  timing  of  the  launch  turned  out 
to  be  far  from  ideal.  Just  as  the  invest- 
ment of  the  £300,000  was  almost 
complete,  a severe  panic  developed  in 
the  U.S.,  which  heralded  the  start  of  a 
six  year  depression.  Railroad  stocks 
were  badly  hit,  to  the  extent  that  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  of  U.S.  rails  went 
into  receivership  in  the  next  four 
years.  It  was  fortunate  that  Fleming’s 
investments  had  been  well  chosen. 
The  bonds  of  new  construction  rail- 
road branch  lines  were  yielding 
9-11%.  The  chairman,  John  Guild, 
and  Fleming  had  ignored  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  risk  premium,  choosing 


instead  the  older,  dividend-pay- 
ing railroads  running  on  estab- 
lished trunk  lines.  These  much 
safer  bonds  typically  paid  7%, 
still  a handsome  premium  on 
returns  available  from  domestic 
investment. 

Notwithstanding  this  prudent 
investment  policy,  Fleming 
admitted  many  years  later  that 
some  of  the  railroad  bonds  pur- 
chased in  the  early  years  had 
given  him  sleepless  nights. 
Indeed,  when  all  the  U.S. 
coupon  payments  had  been 
made  on  time,  a transatlantic 
cable  was  sent  carrying  the  sin- 
gle word,  “miraculous.”  But 
Fleming  went  from  strength  to 
strength,  forming  many  trust  compa- 
nies, and  advising  others.  Later  in  life, 
he  formed  the  prestigious  Merchant 
Bank,  which  still  carries  his  name. 

Robert  Fleming  in  Dundee,  and  an 
Edinburgh  solicitor,  William 
Menzies,  were  the  original  Scottish 
investment  trust  pioneers,  but 
Scottish  investment  in  the  American 
West  really  took  off  in  the  1870s.  As 
author  W.  Turrentine  Jackson 
observed,  “news  traveled  fast  that 
Scottish  gold  was  available  for  invest- 
ment.” For  example,  two  Chicago 
financiers,  Henry  I.  Sheldon  and 
Daniel  H.  Hale,  wanted  to  raise 
funds  to  rebuild  the  city,  the  third 
largest  in  America  until  its  great  fire 
of  1871.  Where  did  they  raise  that 
money?  In  Edinburgh,  through  con- 
tact with  James  Duncan  Smith,  solic- 
itor before  Supreme  Courts  in 
Scotland.  The  result  was  the  Scottish 
American  Mortgage  Company, 
formed  in  July  1874,  which  contin- 
ued to  carry  on  some  mortgage  busi- 
ness until  well  into  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century. 

Another  Dundee-based  venture, 
The  Oregon  &c  Washington  Trust 
Investment  Company,  founded  in 
October  1873,  specialized  in  invest- 
ment in  Texas  and  in  the  Far  West. 
The  company’s  lending  practices 
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make  modern  day  procedures  seem 
positively  lax.  Lending  was  only  per- 
mitted up  to  40%  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  property,  and  the  would- 
be  borrowers  were  required  to  attend 
the  local  board  in  Portland  and 
swear  on  the  Bible  provided  that 
their  property  was  honestly  valued. 
The  land  had  to  be  well-situated, 
preferably  near  a railway  or  town- 
ship. Not  only  that,  but  the  deeds 
were  sent  back  to  Dundee  for  safe 
keeping  until  full  repayment  was 
made  in  gold  coin.  There  was  to  be 
no  flirtation  with  paper  currency  or 
silver  dollars.  Nor,  curiously,  were 
loans  to  be  granted  to  religious  or 
charitable  bodies,  on  the  basis  that 
they  would  receive  bad  publicity  if 
the  mortgage  had  to  be  foreclosed. 
Such  care  to  maintain  standards  and 
reputation  have  served  the  company 
well  for  more  than  a century,  which 
exists  today  as  the  £1.2  billion 
Alliance  Trust  of  Dundee. 

The  130  year  growth  of  the  £60 
billion  U.K.  investment  trust  has 
been  characterized  throughout  by 
extraordinary  incidents  and  even 
more  extraordinary  characters. 
Space  does  not  permit  telling  the  sto- 
ries, which  range  from  the  Pampas  of 
Argentina  to  the  sugar  planters  in 
Hawaii  to  the  farmers  in  the 
Australian  outback.  But  the  U.S. 
connection  remains  as  strong  as  ever. 
One  eminent  Wall  Street  financier, 
Alex  Zagoreos,  is  even  on  record  as 
saying  that  all  his  spare  personal 
resources  are  invested  in  U.K.  invest- 
ment trusts.  Harvard  University  also 
recently  announced  that  its  endow- 
ment fund  managers  were  allocating 
$100  million  for  investment  in  spe- 
cial situations  in  investment  trusts. 
Despite  minimal  marketing,  virtually 
no  publicity,  and  very  little  public 
understanding,  the  investment  trust 
continues  to  grown,  na 

John  E.  Newlands  is  the  author  of  Put 
Not  Your  Trust  in  Money. 


Thomas  Who? 

(Continued  from  page  2j) 

tracted  correspondence  with  his 
agents,  lawyers,  government  officials 
and  others  to  recover  his  property  and 
standing.  In  the  end,  Heyward  returned 
the  specie  to  the  federal  authorities, 
recovered  his  properties,  and  received  a 
pardon  from  President  Johnson.  This 
last  episode  is  well  covered  in  the 
Gibbons  Collection,  with  numerous 
letters,  telegrams  and  memos. 

Thanks  to  Heyward’s  trusted  agents, 
who  even  kept  up  his  Yankee  church 
and  club  memberships,  he  was  able  to 
enjoy  most  of  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  until  ill  health  took  over  in  the 
1 8 80s.  Since  he  was  a bachelor,  some 
of  his  many  holdings  were  given  or  sold 
to  other  branches  of  the  family  in  his 
last  few  years. 

For  the  30  years  between  1810  and 
1840,  the  Collection  contains  thou- 
sands of  receipts,  daily  accounts,  jour- 
nals, letters  and  the  like  covering 
Gibbons’  steamboat  operations  with 
more  than  a dozen  different  steam- 
boats. Principal  among  these  are  the 
Billona,  Thistle,  Swan  and  Emerald. 

Florses  played  an  important  role 
in  the  lives  of  the  three  Gibbons  gen- 
erations the  Collection  covers. 


Thomas  used  them  for  reliable  per- 
sonal transportation  and  farm  man- 
agement, Thomas  and  William  for 
operation  of  their  many  stage  lines, 
and  William  Heyward  for  his  plea- 
sure and  profit;  also,  the  stage  driver 
occasionally  entered  on  his  expense 
account,  “Whiskey  for  sick  horse.” 
Many  accounts,  letters  and  contracts 
regarding  horses  are  included. 

For  three  generations,  the  Gibbons 
boys  also  had  great  numbers  of  slaves 
on  their  southern  plantations,  and  the 
Collection  accordingly  has  many 
records  regarding  these  slaves. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
property  William  Gibbons  bought,  on 
which  he  built  his  home,  “The  Forest,” 
had  once  been  the  headquarters  for 
General  Nathaniel  Green  during  the 
Revolution,  the  same  general  who  was 
given  some  of  Thomas  Gibbons’  prop- 
erty in  Georgia  after  that  war.  HU 

Robert  Carver  is  a retired  engineer 
who  collects  stamps  and  historical 
documents.  His  interest  in  the 
Gibbons  family  began  with  his  collec- 
tion of  the  postmarks  contained  in  the 
Gibbons  Collection. 
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The  Road  To  West  Egg 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


Top:  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  Il’s  bedroom  at  Eagle’s  Nest  estate  (193 os). 

Bottom:  Wiley  Hall,  the  main  administration  building  at  the  US.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
once  belonged  to  automobile  magnate  Walter  P.  Chrysler. 


tribute  to  the  war  effort.  As  you  move 
along,  to  your  right,  you  would  pass  an 
English  race  track  with  heavy  turf,  quar- 
ter mile  posts  and  English  brush  jumps 
used  for  training  the  large  cadre  of  horses 
the  Phipps  family  owned. 

On  the  Phipps  estate,  one  would 
find  a range  of  four  greenhouses,  a siz- 
able rose  garden,  several  acres  of  fruit 
orchards,  many  acres  of  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  that  supplied  cut 
flowers  and  fresh  fruits  in  season  to  the 
main  house  (dubbed  by  the  servants  as 
the  “big  house”),  a full  stable  for  thor- 
oughbred race  horses,  acres  of  horse 
paddocks,  a chicken  house  stocked 
with  egg-laying  hens,  miles  of  wooded 
trails,  a trout  pond  stocked  with  rain- 
bow trout,  an  indoor  tennis  court,  a 
helicopter,  a croquet  court,  a swimming 
pool,  and  acres  of  undeveloped  woods. 

Now  the  estate  is  overgrown  and  not 
functioning  the  way  it  did  in  the  early 
20th  century.  The  structures  and  build- 
ings that  remain  include  a laundry 
house,  an  automobile  garage  with  gas 
pump,  a skeet  gallery  in  an  open  field,  a 
children’s  playhouse,  a dairy  barn,  a 
carriage  house,  a boarding  house,  a dog 
kennel,  several  pumping  stations,  a 
smokehouse,  a dilapidated  wood  shed, 
a gazebo,  and  many  homes  of  the  ser- 
vants and  workers.  The  servants  that 
were  once  employed  on  the  estate 
include  the  caretaker  and  gardener, 
horse  trainer,  butler,  chef,  chamber- 
maid, “house  man”(odd  jobs  around 
the  mansion),  chauffeur,  helicopter 
pilot,  and  personal  valet. 

The  Phipps  estate  typifies  the  man- 
sions and  estates  of  Long  Island’s  early 
Gold  Coast.  Many  mimicked  European 
and  English  manors  with  self-contained 
communities,  where  everything  was 
produced  and  provided  for  within  the 
confines  of  the  estate.  It  was  a retreat 
from  the  rumble  of  New  York  City, 
where  the  family  fortunes  were  cen- 
tered and  developed. 


The  legend  of  the  Long  Island  Gold 
Coast  will  perhaps  never  be  seen  again. 
While  many  of  today’s  financial  and 
business  leaders  may  reside  on  Long 
Island,  their  estates  are  not  of  the  same 
scale  as  those  of  yesteryear.  The  ego 
and  power  of  owning  a large  sprawling 
country  manor  is  just  not  as  it  was. 

The  1929  Stock  Market  Crash  and 
the  growth  of  inheritance,  estate,  and 
income  taxes  put  a slow  end  to  this  era. 
Today,  few  estates  remain  in  their  origi- 
nal form.  According  to  Richard 
MacKay  of  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Long  Island  Antiquities  in  a 
Long  Island  Newsday  article,  “by  the 


late  1980s  only  574,  or  58  percent, 
were  left — 424  as  residences,  84  recy- 
cled into  colleges,  museums  and  golf 
clubs.”  It  seems  the  “Road  To  West 
Egg”  has  a definite  place  in  financial 
history  as  the  road  to  power,  ego  and 
the  “American  Dream”  in  early  20th 
century  America.  BD 

Jim  Romeo  is  a freelance  writer,  based 
in  Chesapeake,  VA.  He  grew  up  on  the 
Ogden  Phipps  estate  in  Old  Westbury, 
Long  Island,  NY.  His  most  recent 
book  is  The  Autograph  Source  Book. 
Jim  may  be  contacted  at  1008  Weeping 
Willow  Drive,  Chesapeake,  VA  23322. 
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Events  Calendar 


MAY 


Portafoglio  Storico  Auction.  Milan.  (+39)  51  520992. 

FHW  Auction  & Bourse.  Goslar.  (+49)  531  28  18  40. 

NSFS  Auction.  Oslo.  (+47)  22  521308. 

Canadian  Bond  & Share  Society  Meeting  at  350  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  7pm.  Necessary  to  call  first  for 
security  clearance — Michael  Smedley  (416)  389  9633. 


JUNE 


IBSS  Meeting  and  Mini-auction  at  the  Victory  Services  Club,  63  Seymour  St.,  London  W2,  6 pm. 
Enquiries  to  Bruce  Castlo  (+44)  1707  875659. 

Bond  Club  of  New  York  Annual  Outing  at  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club,  Tarrytown,  NY.  Contact 
Walter  E.  Auch,  Jr.  at  (212)  696-0144  for  information. 

Tschope  Auction.  Dusseldorf.  (+49)  2131  602756. 

Garden  State  Coin,  Stamp,  and  Currency  Show,  Parsippany  P.A.L.,  33  Baldwin  Rd . , Parsippany,  NJ 
from  9 am  to  3 pm.  Contact  American  Vignettes  at  (908)  241  4209  for  information. 

Phillips  Auction.  London.  (+44)  171  468  8345. 

Memphis  International  Paper  Money  Auction  & Show,  Memphis,  TN.  Stocks, bonds  and  financial 
material  available.  Call  R.M.  Smythe  at  (800)  622  1880  for  information. 

U.S.  Chapter  of  the  International  Bond  & Share  Society  Meeting  at  the  Memphis  International  Paper 
Money  Show.  Enquiries  to  Richard  Gregg  (201)  489  2440. 

Liberty  Super  Collectibles  Expo.  Inside  the  old  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  Terminal, Liberty  State  Park, 
Jersey  City,  NJ  from  10  am  to  5 pm.  Contact  American  Vignettes  at  (908)  241  4209. 

Great  Eastern  U.S.  Summer  Antique  Book,  Paper  Advertising  & Collectibles  Show,  Fort  Washington 
Expo  Center,  Fort  Washington,  PA.  Saturday  and  Sunday  from  10  am  to  5 pm  (3  pm  Sunday).  Contact 
American  Vignettes  at  (908)  241  4209  for  information. 


J U LY 


IBSS  Annual  General  Meeting  and  Mini-auction  at  the  Victory  Services  Club,  London,  6 pm.  Includes 
the  (short)  annual  general  meeting.  Enquiries  to  Bruce  Castlo  (+44)  1707  875659. 


SEPTEMBER 


IBSS  Meeting  & Mini-auction  at  the  Victory  Services  Club,  6 pm.  For  more  information  see  June  2. 

U.S.  & International  Paper  Money,  Stocks  and  Bonds  Live  Auction  in  Strasburg,  PA.  Call  R.M.  Smythe 
at  (800)  622  1880  for  information.  (Historic  Strasburg  Inn  (717)  687  7691) 

Canadian  Bond  & Share  Society  Meeting.  Enquiries  to  Michael  Smedley  (416)  389  9633. 


If  you  know  of  an  auction  or  event  of  interest  to  historians  and  others  interested  in  finance,  please  write  to  Kristin 
Richard  at  Financial  History,  do  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004- 
1763,  or  e-mail:  mafh3@pipeline.com. 
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SPECIAL  COMMENTS 

Advise  us  of  your  interests. 

Buying  Mining,  Railroads,  Telegraphs, 

Autos.  Also  Autographed  items. 

Kostenloser  Katalog  auf  deutsch 

Buy/Sell  small  & large  quantities 

Catalog-stocks  & authographs 

Write  for  free  auction  catalog. 

Send  for  specific  category 
want  lists,  send  SESE. 

FREE  Price  Lists.  Special  Offer:  100  different 

stocks,  bonds  $31. 20  page  list  every  month 

Free  Calalog 

E-mail:  fredfuld3@aol.com 

We  want  to  buy.  Subscription:  6 monthly-issued 

video  catalogs,  $50.  Postpaid 

NEW  ADDRESS/Authors  of  “Stakes  of 

Nevada  Territory”  Especially  Western  U.S. 

Buying,  especially  western 

United  States 

RRs  & Western  Mining 

Buy,  Swap,  Sell 

Rare  and  unusual  certificates, 

autographs:  ask  for  Diana  Herzog 

Send  want  lists. 

Fast  courteous  service. 

Illustrated  catalogs,  price  lists,  mail  bid  auctions, 

collector's  club  bonus  & newsletter.  Framing, 

Fine  quality  autographed 

stocks  and  bonds 

Catalogue  $3  each 

Frankfurt  Auctions  & Company  quoted  at 

the  German  Stock  Exchange 

Price  Guide  Publisher — 6 auctions  per  year 

Specialist  Auto/Sports/Firefighter/Military 

Quality  & Quantity  items  bought 

& sold.  Free  price  lists 

Keith  Hollender 

Author  of  "Scripophily” 

Buying  French  only  pre-1910 
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WHO  AND  WHERE 

American  Vignettes  Tel.  (908)  241-4209 

P.0.  Box  155FFH,  Roselle  Park,  NJ  07204-0155  Fax  (908)  241-4209 

David  M.  Beach  Tel.  (407)  657-7403 

PO.  Box  2026,  Goldenrod,  FL  32733  Fax  (407)  657-6382 

Centennial  Documents  Tel.  (908)  730-6009 

^ PO.  Box  5262,  Clinton,  NJ  08809  Fax  (908)  730-9566 

s DSD  Scripophily  Int  i Ltd.  Tel.  (800)  941-0098 

£ P.0.  Box  580063,  Flushing,  N Y.  11358  Fax  (718)  358-2849 

t H.J.W.  Daugherty  Tel.  (508)  255-7488 

I P.O.  Box  1 146E.  Eastham.  MA  02642  Fax  (508)  240-5789 

Frost  & Robinson  Collectibles  Tel.  (215)  357-6820  Fax  (215)  357-4847 

PO.  Box  814,  Richboro,  PA  18954  fandr@voicenet.com 

Clinton  Hollins 

PO.  Box  112-M,  Springfield,  VA  22150 

Investment  Research  Institute  Tel.  (510)  686-9067 

3043  Clayton  Road,  Concord,  CA  94519  Fax  (510)  686-9486 

George  H.  LaBarre  Galleries,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411  (800)  717-9529 

P.0.  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  Fax.  (603)  882-4797 

Norrico,  Inc.  Tel.  (718)  380-4009 

PO.  Box  660077,  Flushing,  NY  11366-0077  Fax  (718)  380-9793 

Ken  Prag,  Paper  Americana  Tel.  (415)  586-9386 

PO.  Box  14817,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Rails  Remembered  Tel.  (626)  572-0419 

Robert  0.  Greenawalt,  PO.  Box  464,  Rosemead,  CA  91770 

R.M.  Smythe  & Co.,  Inc.  Tel.  (212)  943-1880  (800)  622-1880 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004  Fax  (212)  908-4047 

David  Strebe  Tel.  (301)  262-8159 

P.O.  Box  793,  Seabrook,  MD  20703  Fax  (301)  805-4526 

Stock  Search  International  Tel.  (800)  537-4523  Fax  (520)  579-5639 

4761  West  Waterbuck  Drive,  Tucson,  AZ  85742  ssi@stocksearchintl.com 

Treasure  Trove  Ltd.  - Jerry  Neuman 

P.O.  box  33,Ellicott  City,  MD  21042 

Scott  J.  Winslow  Assoc.,  Inc.  Tel.  (603)  472-7040  (800)  225-6233 

P.O.  Box  10240,  Bedford,  NH  03110-0240  Fax  (603)  472-8773 

Yesterday’s  Paper  Inc.  Tel.  (714)  583-9838 

31815  Camino  Capistrano,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  CA  92675 

Benecke  und  Rehse  Wertpapierantiquariat  GmbH  Tel.  49-531-281840 

Am  Alten  Bahnhof  4B.  D-38122  Braunschweig  Fax  49-531-2818444 

| Raab  Verlag  Gmbh  Tel.  01149  60  51-82  08  13 

§ P.O.Box  1432,  D-63554  Gelnhausen  Fax  01149  60  51-82  08  22 

llj 

Reinhild  Tschoepe  Tel.  02131-602756/604814 

Bruchweg  8 D-41564  Kaarst  Fax  02131-66794 

* Herzog  Hollender  Phillips  & Co.  Tel.  0171-495  0580,  Fax  0171-495  0565 

3 P.O.Box  14376,  London  NW6  12D,  England  hollender@dial.pipex.com 

Guy  Cifre/Numistoria  Fax  (1)49-27-92-18,  Tel.  (1)49-27-92-71 

cz  76  rue  de  Richelieu,  75002  Paris,  France  gcifre@numistoria.com 

5 Alex  Witula/Portafoglio  Storica  Tel.  051-520992 

Via  Malvasia  n.  1, 1-40131  Bologna,  Italy  Fax  051-6490622 

Your  Company  Could  Be  Here.  Please  call  (212)  908-4695  for 
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r INTERNATIONAL  BOND  & SHARE  SOCIETY  =1 

Founded  1978  for  the  encouragement  of  Scripophily 


The  Directory 

A Membership 
and  Dealer 
directory,  with 
full  listings  for 
the  U.S.A.,  U.K., 
Germany  and  40 
other  countries 
Published  annually 


The  Journal 

A quarterly 
magazine  with 
40+  illustrated 
pages  of  U.S., 
European  & world 
news,  research, 
auctions,  and  a diary 
of  coming  events. 


Meetings 

London,  England  • Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 
Memphis,  Tennessee  • Toronto,  Canada 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


FOR  INFORMATION 
WRITE  TO: 


U.S.A. 

Richard  T.  Gregg 
1 5 Dyatt  Place 
P.O.  Box  430 

Hackensack,  NJ  07602-0430 
Tel:  (+1)201  489  2440 
Fax:  (+1)  201  592  0282 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Peter  Duppa-Miller 

Beechcroft 

Combe  Hay 

Bath  BA2  7EG,  UK 

Tel:  (+44)/(0)  1225  837271 

Fax:  (+44)/(0)  1225  840583 


OR  VIA  THE  INTERNET: 


http://members.aol.com/IBSSociety 
Email:  IBSSociety@aol.com 


Gentennial 

Documents 

Post  Office  Box  5262 
Clinton,  New  Jersey  08809,  USA 
Tel.  (908)  730-6009 
Fax:  (908)  730-9566 
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ST.  LOUIS  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

The  Illinois  & St.  Louis  Bridge  Company  was  chartered  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  July  20,  1868  for  the  construction  of  a rail- 
road bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis.  The  bridge,  financed  primarily  with  British  capital,  was  the  first  large 
structure  of  any  kind  built  of  steel.  (One  of  the  major  subcontractors  was  Andrew  Carnegie's  Keystone  Bridge  Company). 
This  was  a major  technological  development,  which  proved  the  feasibility  of  building  bridges  capable  of  bearing  the  increasing 
weight  of  post-Civil  War  trains.  The  company  was  sold  under  foreclosure  and  reorganized  as  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company, 
which  in  turn  was  leased  to  the  railroads  which  utilized  it. 

The  vignette,  a detailed  engraved  rendering,  nevertheless  hardly  does  justice  to  the  bridge  which,  even  before  its  opening  on 
July  4,  1874,  was  considered  an  engineering  wonder.  Were  it  not  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  under  construction  at  the  time  in 
New  York,  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  (and  its  builder  James  Buchanan  Eads)  would  certainly  be  far  better  known  to  the  general  public. 

(For  ci  free  copy  of  our  current  catalogue,  or  for  more  information,  please  fee!  free  to  call,  write  or  fax; 
we  look  forward  to  helping  you  build  your  personalized  collection) 
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Business  & Financial 
Histories  & Biographies 

Out-of-print  books  selected  for  collectors  of 
financial  history  and  scripophily.  Catalogs  issued. 
Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 

6 Church  Street 
New  Preston,  CT  06777 
Phone  (860)  868-9596  • Fax  (860)  868-9939 
http://www.rayboasbookseller.com 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  & Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 
• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $8.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
Tel.  (415)  586-9386 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
B edford,  New  Hampshire  031 1 0 
(800)  225-6233  (603)  472-7040  Fax  (603)  472-8773 


CORRESPONDENTS 

WANTED 

Financial  History  is  seeking  knowledgeable 
collectors  to  write  reports  of  shows, 
auctions,  and  current  scripophily  trends 
around  the  country  and  abroad. 

Articles  will  be  published  quarterly  in 
the  “Friends  of  Financial  History”  section 
of  Financial  History.  Professional  writing 
experience  is  less  important  than 
knowledge  of  collecting.  Dealers  and/or 
hobbyists  are  invited. 

Write  or  telephone  Editor  Kristin  Richard, 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 
2.6  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763. 
E-mail:  mafh3@pipeline.c0m. 
Telephone:  (212)  9 08-4695. 
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/»  ifee  toe  /y^/;  century,  J.P.  Morgan  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  man  on  Wall  Street.  Many  Wall  Street  deals  were  settled  aboard  Morgan's 
yacht  the  “Corsair,"  rather  than  in  the  courts.  In  1885,  in  an  effort  to  settle  a dispute  between  the  competing  interests  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Morgan  invited  N.Y.  Central  President  Chauncey  DePew  and  George  H.  Roberts  and  Frank  Thomson,  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  a sail  up  and  down  the  Hudson.  The  two  railroads  settled  their  grievance  by  7 pm  that  day , and 

newspapers  dubbed  the  Great  Railroad  Treaty  of  1885  the  “Corsair  Compact." 
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If  you  collect  paper  money  or  related  items  you  won't 
want  to  miss  our  June  19th,  1998  Memphis  Auction.  This 
extraordinary  sale  will  feature  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
collections  of  Confederate  Notes  we  have  ever  offered,  a 
wonderful  selection  of  U.S.  Large  Size  Federal  Type  Notes, 
and  a sensational  collection  of  over  two  hundred  different 
Louisiana  Obsoletes,  many  of  which  we  have  never  seen 
before.  This  important  auction  also  features  an  almost  com- 
plete set  of  notes  from  Argentina,  Remy  Bourne's  extensive 
collection  of  Three  Cent  obsoletes,  a nice  grouping  of 
Colonial  and  Continental  material,  rare  and  desirable  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  much,  much  more. 


The  extraordinary  offering  of  Confederate  material 
will  include  two  complete  sets  of  Montgomery  notes 
(including  a $500  signed  by  Jones),  both  so-called  "Essai"  notes, 
a complete  plate  letter  set  of  high-quality  Manouvrier  bills, 
seven  "First  Richmond  Bills",  two  lovely  Cr.ll's,  Cr.l5's, 
Cr.l9's,  three  Cr.27  Eagle  and  Shield  notes,  and  a beautiful 
Cr.35  Indian  Princess,  a host  of  rare  varieties,  and  many 
common  notes  in  uncommonly  high  grades. 

To  Order  This  Important  Catalogue  please  send  $15 
($22.50  overseas),  or  call  the  numbers  listed  below  to  subscribe 
or  check  on  your  subscription  status. 

Consignments:  Our  Memphis  Auction  is  now  full. 
Accepting  consignments  now  for  our  next  paper  money 
auction  in  September. 


luim  publication. 


C“TTW*,mw  MAM 


SOCIETY  OF 
v«»PAPER  MONEY 
COLLECTORS 
INC. 

Tjwrcrary 


.tMwfek 

Stephen  Goldsmith  MEMBER 


26  Broadway,  Suite  271,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701 

Toll  Free:  800-622-1880  • NYS:  212-943-1880  • Fax:212-908-4047  • e-mail:  info@rm-smythe.com 


www.rm-smythe.com 


Introducing 

THE  DOWNTOWN 
WALKING  TOURjj 

I'! 

Robber  Barons 
of  Wall  Street 


MOituMW 


The  tour  starts  in  the 
Standard  Oil  building 
at  28  Broadway. 

See  page  11  for  details 
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